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Wuen Mr. Goodchild had looked out 
of the Lancaster Inn-window for two hours 
on end, with great perseverance, he began 
to entertain a misgiving that he was 
growing industrious. He therefore set him- 
self next, to explore the country from the 
tops of all the steep hills in the neighbour- 
hood. 

He came back at dinner-time, red and 
glowing, to tell Thomas Idle what he had 
seen, Thomas, on his back reading, listened 
with great composure, and asked him whether 
he really had gone up those hills, and bothered 
himself with those views, and walked all 
those miles ? 

“ Because I want to know,” added Thomas, 
“what you would say of it, if you were obliged 
to do it?” 

“Tt would be different, then,” said Francis. 
“Tt would be work, then ; now, it’s play.” 

“Play!” repeated Thomas Idle, utterly 
repudiating the reply. “Play! Here is a 
man goes systematically tearing himself to 
pieces, and putting himself through an in- 
cessant course of training, as if he were 
_ always under articles to fight a match for 
the champion’s belt, and he calls it Play! 
| Play!” exclaimed Thomas Idle, scornfully 
| contemplating his one bootin the air. “You 
| can’t play. You don’t know whatitis. You 
| make work of everything.” 

The bright Goodchild amiably smiled. 
| “So you do,” said Thomas. “I mean it. 

To me you are an absolutely terrible fellow. 
| You do nothing like another man, Where 
| another fellow would fall into a footbath 
of action or emotion, you fall into a 
mine. Where any other fellow would be a 
oo butterfly, you are a fiery dragon. 

here another man would stake a sixpence, 
| you stake your existence. If you were to go 
up in a balloon, you would make for Heaven ; 
and if you were to dive into the depths of the 
earth, nothing short of the other place 
would content you. What a fellow you are, 
Francis ! ” 

The cheerful Goodchild laughed. 

“It’s ail very well to laugh, but I wonder 
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“A man who can do nothing by halves 
appears to me to be a fearful man.” 

“Tom, Tom,” returned Goodchild, “if I 
can do nothing by halves, and be nothing by 
halves, it’s pretty clear that you must take 
me as a whole, and make the best of me.” 

With this philosophical rejoinder, the airy 
Goodchild clapped Mr. Idle on the shoulder 
in a final manner, and they sat down to 
dinner. 

“ By the bye,” said Goodchild, “I have been 
over a lunatic asylum too, since I have been 
out.” 

“ He has been,” exclaimed Thomas Idle, cast- 
ing up his eyes, “over a lunatic asylum! Not 
content with being as great an Ass as Captain 
Barclay in the pedestrian way, he makes a 
Lunacy Commissioner of himself—for no- 
thing !” 

“An immense place,” said Goodchild, 
“admirable offices, very good arrangements, 
very good attendants ; altogether a remark- 
able place.” 

“ And what did you see there ?” asked Mr. 
Idle, adapting Hamlet’s advice to the occa- 
sion, and assuming the virtue of interest, 
though he had it not. 

“The usual thing,” said Francis Goodchild, 
with asigh. “Long groves of blighted men- 
and-women-trees ; interminable avenues of 
hopeless faces ; numbers, without the slightest 
power of really combining for any earthly 
purpose ; a society of human creatures who 
have nothing in common but that they have 
all lost the power of being humanly social 
with one another.” 

“Take a glass of wine with me,” said 
Thomas Idle, “ and let us be social,” 

“In one gallery, Tom,” pursued Francis 
Goodchild, “which looked to me about the 
length of the Long Walk at Windsor, more 
or less——” 

“ Probably less,” observed Thomas Idle. 

“Tn one gallery, which was otherwise quite 
clear of patients (for they were all out), there 
was a poor little dark-chinned, meagre man, 
with a perplexed brow and a pensive face, 
stooping low over the matting on the floor, 
and picking out with his thumb and fore- 
finger the course of its fibres. The afternoon 
sun was slanting in at the large end-window, 
and there were cross patches of light and 


you don’t feel it to be serious,” said Idle. | shade all down the vista, made by the unseen 
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windows and the open doors of the little’ 


sleeping cells on either side. In about the 
centre of the perspective, under an arch, 
regardless of the pleasant weather, regardless 
of the solitude, regardless of approaching foot- 
steps, was the poor little dark-chinned, meagre 
man, poring over the matting. ‘What are 
you doing there?’ said my conductor, when 
we came to him. He looked up, and pointed 
to the matting. ‘I wouldn’t do that, I think,’ 
said my conductor, kindly ; ‘if I were you, I 
would go and read, or I would lie down 
if I felt tired; but I wouldn’t do that,’ 
The patient considered a moment, and 
vacantly answered, ‘No, sir, I won’t ; D’ll— 
Tll go and read,’ and so he lamely shuffled 
away into one of the little rooms, I turned 
my head before we had gone many paces. 
He had already come out again, and 
was again poring over the matting, and 
tracking out its fibres with his thumb and 
fore-finger. I stopped to look at him, and it 
came into my mind, that probably the course 
of those fibres as they plaited in and out, 
over and under, was the only course of things 


in the whole wide world that it was left to! 


him to understand—that his darkening intel- 
lect had narrowed down to the small cleft of 
light which showed him, ‘This piece was 
twisted this way, went in here, passed under, 
came out there, was carried on away here to 
the right where I now put my finger on it, 
and in this progress of events, the thing was 
made and came to be here.’ Then, I won- 
dered whether he looked into the matting, 
next, to see if it could show him anything of 
the process through which he came to be 
there, so strangely poring over it. Then, I 
thought how all of us, Gop help us! in our 
different ways are poring over our bits of 
matting, blindly enough, and what confusions 
and mysteries we make in the pattern, I 
had a sadder fellow-feeling with the little 
dark-chinned, meagre man, by that time, and 
I came away.” 

Mr. Idle diverting the conversation to 
grouse, custards, and bride-cake, Mr. Good- 
child followed in the same direction. The 
bride-cake was as bilious and indigestible as 


if a real Bride had cut it, and the dinner! 


it completed was an admirable performance. 
The house was a genuine old house of a 
very quaint description, teeming with old 
carvings, and beams,and panels, and having an 
excellent old staircase, with a gallery or upper 
staircase, cut off from it by a curious fence- 
work of old oak, or of the old Honduras Maho- 
gany wood, Itwas,and is,and will be, for many 
along year to come, a remarkably picturesque 


house; and a certain grave mystery lurk-! 
ing in the depth of the old mahogany panels, | 
as if they were so many deep pools of dark 
water—such, indeed, as they had been much | 
among when they were trees—gave it a very | 


mysterious character after nightfall. 
When Mr. Goodchild and Mr. Idle had 
first alighted at the door, and stepped into 
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the sombre handsome old hall, they had been 
received by half-a-dozen noiseless old men in 
black, all dressed exactly alike, who glided 
up the stairs with the obliging landlord and 
waiter—but without appearing to get into 
their way, or to mind whether they did or 
no—and who had filed off to the right and 
left on the old staircase, as the guests entered 
their sitting-room. It was then broad, bright 
day. But, Mr. Goodchild had said, when 
their door was shut, “Who on earth are 
those old men!” And afterwards, both 
en going out and coming in, he had noticed 
that there were no old men to be seen. 

Neither, had the old men, or any one of the 
old men, reappeared since. The two friends 
had passed a night in the house, but had 
seen nothing more of the old men. Mr, 
Goodchild, in rambling about it, had looked 
along passages, and glanced in at doorways, 
but had encountered no old men; neither 
did it appear that any old men were, by any 
member of the establishment, missed or 
expected. 

Another odd circumstance impressed itself 
on their attention. It was, that the door of 
their sitting-room was never left untouched 
for a quarter of an hour, It was opened 
with hesitation, opened with confidence, 
opened a little way, opened a good way,— 
always clapped-to again without a word 
of explanation. They were reading, they 
were writing, they were eating, they were 
drinking, they were talking, they were 
dozing ; the door was always opened at an 
unexpected moment, and they looked towards 
it, and it was clapped-to again, and nobody 
was to be seen, When this had happened 
fifty times or so, Mr. Goodchild had said to 
his companion, jestingly: “1 begin to think, 
Tom, there was something wrong about 
those six old men.” 

Night had come again, and they had been 
writing for two or three hours: writing, in 
short, a portion of the lazy notes from which 
these lazy sheets are taken, They had left 
off writing, and glasses were on the table be- 
tween them. The house was closed and quiet, 
and the town was quiet. Around the head of 
Thomas Idle, as he lay upon his sofa, hovered 
light: wreaths of fragrant smoke. The 
temples of Francis Goodchild, as he leaned 
back in his chair, with his two hands clasped 
behind his head, and his legs crossed, were 
similarly decorated. 

They had been discussing several idle sub- 
jects of speculation, not omitting the strange 
old men, and were still so occupied, when 
Mr. Goodchild abruptly changed his attitude 
to wind up his watch, They were just be 
coming drowsy enough to be stopped in their 
talk by any such slight check. Thomas Idle, 
who was speaking at the moment, paused and 
said, “ How goes it?” 

“One,” said Goodchild. 

As if he had ordered One old man, and tle 
order were promptly executed (truly, all 
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orders were so, in that excellent hotel), the; and breast. Then, there is a rush of fire and 
door opened, and One old man stood there. j|an earthquake, and the Castle springs into 

He did not come in, but stood with the | the air, and you tumble down a precipice.” 
door in his hand. His cravat appeared to trouble him. He 

“One of the six, Tom, at last!” said Mr.| put his hand to his throat, and moved his 
Goodchild, in a surprised whisper.— Sir, | neck from side to side. He was an old man 
your pleasure ?” of a swollen character of face, and his nose 

“Sir, your pleasure?” said the One old| was immoveably hitched up on one side, as if 
man. | by a little hook inserted in that nostril. Mr, 

“T didn’t ring.” |Goodchild felt exceedingly uncomfortable, 

“The Bell did,” said the One old man, land began to think the night was hot, and 

He said Bett, in a deep strong way, that | not cold. 
would have expressed the church Bell. “ A strong description, sir,” he observed, 

“T had the pleasure, I believe, of seeing! “A strong sensation,” the old man res 
you, yesterday ?” said Goodchild. | joined. 

“T cannot undertake to say for certain,”| Again, Mr. Goodchild looked to Mr, 
was the grim reply of the One old man. , Thomas Idle ; but, Thomas lay on his back 

“I think you saw me? Did younot?” | with his face attentively turned towards the 

“Saw you?” said the old man. “O yes,| One old man, and made no sign. At this 
I saw you. But, I see many who never see | time Mr. Goodcliild believed that he saw two 
me.” threads of fire stretch from the old man’s eyes 

A chilled, slow, earthy, fixed old man, | to his own, and there attach themselves. (Mr, 
A cadaverous old man of measured speech. | Goodchild writes the present account of his 
An old man who seemed as unable to wink, | experience, and, with the utmost solemnity, 
as if his eyelids had been nailed to his| protests that he had the strongest sensation 
forehead. An old man whose eyes —— two | upon him of being forced to look at the old 
spots of fire—had no more motion than if|man along those two fiery films, from that 
they had been connected with the back of his | moment.) 
skull by screws driven through it, and| “I must tell it to you,” said the old man, 
rivetted and bolted outside, among his grey with a ghastly and a stony stare. 
hair. “ What?” asked Francis Goodchild. 

The night had turned so cold, to Mr.| “ Youknow where it took place. Yonder!” 
Goodchild’s sensations, that he shivered. He| Whether he pointed to the room above, or 
remarked lightly, and half apologetically, “I|to the room below, or to any room in that 
think somebody is walking over my grave.” | old house, or to a room in some other old house 

“No,” said the weird old man, “there is no/| in that old town, Mr. Goodchild was not, nor 
one there.” |is, nor ever can be, sure. He was confused by 

Mr. Goodchild looked at Idle, but Idle lay | the circumstance that the right fore-finger of 
with his head enwreathed in smoke, | the One old man seemed to dip itself in one 

“ No one there ?” said Goodchild. | of the threads of fire, light itself, and make a 

“There isno one at your grave, I assure | fiery start in the air, as it pointed some- 
you,” said the old man, | where. Having pointed somewhere, it went 

He had come in and shut the door, and he | out. 
now sat down. He did not bend himself to| “You know she was a Bride,” said the old 
sit, as other people do, but seemed to sink | man. 
bolt upright, as if in water, until the chair! “I know they still send up Bride-cake,” 
stopped him. | Mr. Goodchild faltered. “This is a very 

“My friend, Mr. Idle,” said Goodchild, | oppressive air.” 
extremely anxious to introduce a third per-| “She was a Bride,” said the old man, 
son into the conversation. |“ She was a fair, flaxen-haired, large-eyed 

“T am,” said the old man, without looking’ girl, who had no character, no purpose, 
at him, “at Mr. Idle’s service.” A weak, credulous, incapable, a 

“Tf you are an old inhabitant of this place,” | nothing. Not like her mother. No, no. It 
Francis Goodchild resumed : was her father whose character she reflected, 

“Yes.” | “Her mother had taken care to secure 
—“Perhaps you can decide a point my everything to herself, for her own life, when 
friend and I were in doubt upon, this morn-| the father of this girl (a child at that time) 
ing. They hang condemned criminals at the | died—of sheer helplessness; no other dis- 
Castle, I believe ?” |order—and then He renewed the acquaint- 

“ I believe so,” said the old man. ance that had once subsisted between the 

“Are their faces turned towards that | mother and Him. He had been put aside for 
noble prospect ?” the flaxen-haired, large-eyed man (or non- 

“ Your face is turned,” replied the old man, | entity) with Money. He could overlook that 

| “tothe Castle wall. When you are tied up,|for Money. He wanted compensation in 
| You see its stones expanding and contracting | Money. 

| Violently, and a similar expansion and con-| “ So, he returned to the side of that woman 
| traction seem to take place in your own head' the mother, made love to her again, danced 
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attendance on her, and submitted himself to. 


her whims. She wreaked upon him every 
whim she had, or could invent. He bore it. 
And the more he bore, the more he wanted 
compensation in Money, and the more he 
was resolved to have it. 

“But, lo! Before he got it, she cheated 
him. In one of her imperious’ states, she 
froze, and never thawed again. 
hands to her head one night, uttered a cry, 
stiffened, lay in that attitude certain hours, 
and died. And he had got no compensation 
from her in Money, yet. Blight and Murrain 
on her! Not a penny. 

“ He had hated her throughout that second 
ursuit, and had longed for retaliation on 
er. He now counterfeited her signature to 

an instrument, leaving all she had to leave, 
to her daughter—ten years old then—to 
whom the property passed absolutely, and ap- 
ointing himself the daughter’s Guardian. 
hen He slid it under the pillow of the bed 


on which she lay, He bent down in the deaf 
ear of Death, and whispered: ‘ Mistress | 
Pride, I have determined a long time that, | 


dead or alive, you must make me compensa- 
tion in Money.’ 


“So, now there were only two left. Which | 


two were, He, and the fair flaxen-haired, 
large-eyed foolish daughter, who afterwards 
became the Bride. 

“He put her to school. Ina secret, dark, 
oppressive, ancient house, he put her to school 
with a watchful and unscrupulous woman. 
‘My worthy lady,’ he said, ‘here is a mind 
to be formed ; will you help me to form it?’ 
She accepted the trust. For which she, too, 
wanted compensation in Money, and had it. 

“The girl was formed in the fear of him, 
and in the conviction, that there was no 
escape from him. She was taught, from the 
first, to regard him as her future husband— 
the man who must marry her—the destiny 
that overshadowed her—the appointed cer- 
tainty that could never be evaded. The poor 
fool was soft white wax in their hands, and 
took the impression that they put upon her. 
It hardened with time. 
herself. Inseparable from herself, and only 
to be torn away from her, by tearing life 
away from her. 

“ Eleven years she lived in the dark house 
and its gloomy garden. He was jealous of 


She put her} 


was most depressed and fullest of terrors, 
then, he would come out of one of the hiding- 
places from which he overlooked her, and 
present himself as her sole resource. 

“Thus, by being from her childhood the 
‘one embodiment her life presented to her 
of power to ecnérce and power to relieve, 
power to bind and power to loose, the ascen- 
dency over her weakness was secured. She 
was twenty-one years and twenty-one days 
old, when he brought her home to the gloomy 
| house, his half-witted, frightened, and sub- 
| missive Bride of three weeks. 
| “He had dismissed the governess by that 
|time—what he had’ left to do, he could 
| best do alone—and they came back, upon a 
|rainy night, to the scene of her long prepa- 
‘ration. She turned to him upon the thresh- 
jhold, as the rain was dripping from the 
porch, and said : 

, “*Osir, it is the Death-watch ticking for 
me!’ 

“Well!” he answered. ‘ And if it were ?” 

“QO sir!’ she returned to him, ‘ look 
kindly on me, and be merciful to me! I beg 
‘your pardon. I will do anything you wish, 
|if you will only forgive me!’ 

“That had become the poor fool’s constant 
song: ‘I beg your pardon,’ and ‘ Forgive 
'me!’ 

“She was not worth hating; he felt 
|nothing but contempt for her. But, she had 
|long been in the way, and he had long been 

weary, and the work was near its end, and 
had to be worked out. 

“* You fool,’ he said. ‘Go up the stairs !’ 

“She obeyed very quickly, murmuring, 
‘I will do anything you wish!’ When he 
;came into the Bride’s Chamber, having been 
|@ little retarded by the heavy fastenings of 
the great door (for they were alone in the 
house, and he had arranged that the people 
who attended on them should come and go 
'in the day), he found her withdrawn to the 
furthest corner, and there standing pressed 
against the paneling as if she would have 
shrunk through it: her flaxen hair all wild 


It became a part of about her face, and her large eyes staring at 


| him in vague terror. 

“* What are you afraid of ? 
| down by me.’ 
| *JT willdo anything you wish. I beg your 
| pardon, sir. Forgive me!’ Her monotonous 


Come and sit 
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the very light and air getting to her, and | tune as usual. 

they kept her close. He stopped the wide! “‘Ellen, here is a writing that you must 
chimneys, shaded the little windows, left write out to-morrow, in your own hand. You 
the strong-stemmed ivy to wander where it | may as well be seen by others, busily engaged 
would over the house-front, the moss to| upon it. When you have written it all fairly, 
accumulate on the untrimmed fruit-trees in| and corrected all mistakes, call in any two 
the red-walled garden, the weeds to over-run | people there may be about the house, and sign 
its green and yellow walks. He surrounded your name to it before them. ‘Then, put 
her with images of sorrow and desolation. | it in your bosom to keep it safe, and when 
He caused her to be filled with fears of the|I sit here again to-morrow night, give it 
place and of the stories that were told of it, | to me.’ 

and then on pretext of correcting them,! “‘I will do it all, with the greatest care. 
to be left in it in solitude, or made to/I will do anything you wish.’ 

shrink about it in the dark, When her mind! “‘ Don’t shake and tremble, then.’ 
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“<*T will try my utmost not to do it—if| 
you will only forgive me !’ 

“ Next day, she sat down at her desk, and | 
did as she had been told. He often passed 
in and out of the room, to observe her, and 
always saw her slowly and laboriously writ- 
ing : repeating to herself the words she copied, 
in appearance quite mechanically, and with- 
out caring or endeavouring to comprehend 
them, so that she did her task. He saw her 
follow the directions she had received, in all 
particulars ; and at night, when they were 
alone again in the same Bride’s Chamber, 
and he drew his chair to the hearth, she 
timidly approached him from her distant seat, 
took the paper from her bosom, and gave it 
into his hand. 

“Tt secured all her possessions to him, in 
the event of her death. He put her before 
him, face to face, that he might look at her 
steadily ; and he asked her, in so many plain 
words, neither fewer nor more, did she know 
that ? 

“There were spots of ink upon the bosom 
of her white dress, and they made her face 
look whiter and her eyes look larger as she 
nodded her head. There were spots of ink 
upon the hand with which she stood before 
him, nervously plaiting and folding her white 
skirts. 

“He took her by the arm, and looked her, 
yet more closely and steadily, in the face. 
* Now, die ! I have done with you.’ 

“She shrunk, and uttered a low, suppressed 
ery. 
wey am not going to kill you. I will not 
endanger my life for yours. Die!’ 

“He sat before her in the gloomy Bride’s 
Chamber, day after day, night after night, 
looking the word at her when he did not 
utter it. As often as her large unmeaning 
eyes were raised from the hands in which she 
rocked her head, to the stern figure, sitting 
with crossed arms and knitted forehead, in 
the chair, they read in it, ‘Die!’ When she 
dropped asleep in exhaustion, she was called 
back to shuddering consciousness, by the 
whisper, ‘Die!’ When she fell upon her old 
entreaty to be pardoned, she was answered, 
‘Die!’ When she had out-watched and out- 
suffered the long night, and the rising sun 
flamed into the sombre room, she heard it 
a with, ‘Another day and not dead ?— 

ie!” 

“Shut up in the deserted mansion, aloof 
from all mankind, and engaged alone in such 
a struggle without any respite, it came to 
this—that either he must die, or she. He 
knew it very well, and concentrated his 
strength against her feebleness. Hours upon 
hours he held her by the arm when her arm 
was black where he held it, and bade her Die! 

“Tt was done, upon a windy morning, be- 
fore sunrise. He computed the time to be 
half-past four ; but, his forgotten watch had 
run down, and he could not be sure. She| 
had broken away from him in the night, with ! 
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loud and sudden cries—the first of that kind 
to which she had given vent—and he had 
had to put his hands over her mouth. Since 
then, she had been quiet in the corner of the 
paneling where she had sunk down; and he 
had left her, and had gone back with his 
folded arms and his knitted forehead to his 
chair. 

“Paler in the pale light, more colourless 
than ever in the leaden dawn, he saw her 
coming, trailing herself along the floor to- 
wards him—a white wreck of hair, and dress, 
and wild eyes, pushing itself on by an irre- 
solute and bending hand. 

“*O, forgive me! I willdo anything. O, 
sir, pray tell me I may live !’ 

“Diet” 

“¢ Are you so resolved? Is there no hope 
for me ?’ 

“¢ Die!” 

“ Her large eyes strained themselves with 
wonder and fear ; wonder and fear changed 
to reproach ; reproach to blank nothing. It 
was done. He was not at first so sure it was 
done, but that the morning sun was hanging 
jewels in her hair—he saw the diamond, 
emerald, and ruby, glittering among it in 
little points, as he stood looking down at her 
—when he lifted her and laid her on her 
bed. 

“She was soon laid in the ground. And now 
they were all gone, and he had compensated 
himself well. 

“He had a mind to travel. Not that he 
meant to waste his Money, for he was a 
pinching man and liked his Money dearly 
(liked nothing else, indeed), but, that he 
had grown tired of the desolate house and 
wished to turn his back upon it and have 
done with it. But, the house was worth 
Money, and Money must not be thrown away, 
He determined to sell it before he went, 
That it might look the less wretched and 
bring a better price, he hired some labourers 
to work in the overgrown garden ; to‘cut out 
the dead wood, trim the ivy that drooped in 
heavy masses over the windows and gables, 
and clear the walks in which the weeds were 
growing mid-leg high. 

“He worked, himself, along with them. 
He worked later than they did, and, one 
evening at dusk, was left working alone, with 
his bill-hook in his hand, One autumn 
evening, when the Bride was five weeks 
dead. 

“*Tt grows too dark to work longer,’ he 
said to himself, ‘I must give over for the 
night.’ 

“He detested the house, and was loath to 
enter it. He looked at the dark porch 
waiting for him like a tomb, and felt that it 
was an accursed house. Near to the porch, 
and near to where he stood, was a tree whose 
branches waved before the old bay-window 
of the Bride’s Chamber, where it had been 
done. The tree swung suddenly, and made 
him start. It swung again, although the 
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night was still. Looking up into it, he saw expressed in every feature of his face ani 
a figure among the branches. | limb of his body, and very hard to bear, had 

“It was the figure of a young man. The| vergeenoughtokeepitseli atadistancein. He 
face looked down, as his looked up; the|(by which I mean the other) had not stirred 
branches cracked and swayed; the figure | hand or foot, since he had stood still to look 
rapidly descended, and slid upon its feet|at the boy. He faced round, now, to follow 
before him. A slender youth of about her} him with his eyes. As the back of the bare 
age, with long light brown hair. | light-brown head was turned to him, he saw 

“¢What thief are you?’ he said, seizing)a red curve stretch from his hand to it. 
the youth by the collar, |He knew, before he threw the bill-hook, 

“The young man, in shaking himself! where it had alighted—lI say, had alighted, 
free, swung him a blow with his arm across | and not, would alight; for, to his clear percep- 
the face and throat. ‘They closed, but the| tion the thing was done before he did it. It 
young man got from him and stepped back, | cleft the head, and it remained there, and the 
crying, with great eagerness aud horror,| boy lay on his face. 

‘Don’t touch me! I would aslieve betouched| “He buried the body in the night, at the 
by the Devil!’ foot of the tree. As soon as it was light in 

“ He stood still, with his bill-hook in his’ the morning, he worked at turning up all the 
hand, looking at the young man. For, the! ground near the tree, and hacking and hew- 

oung man’s look was the counterpart of her | ing at the neighbouring bushes and under- 
ast look, and he had not expected ever to| growth. When the laborers came, there was 
Bee that again. ° /nothing suspicious, and nothing was sus- 

“‘“T am no thief. Even if I were, I would | pected. 
not have a coin of your wealth, if it would; “But, he had, in a moment, defeated all his 
buy me the Indies. You murderer!’ | precautions, and destroyed the triumph of 

“¢ What !” | the scheme he had so long concerted, and so 

“¢]T climbed it” said the young man, | successfully worked out. He had got rid of 
pointing up into the tree, ‘ for the first time, | the Bride, and had acquired her fortune with- 
nigh four years ago. I climbed it, to look at| out endangering his life; but now, for a 
her. I saw her. I spoke to her. I have| death by which he had gained nothing, he had 
climbed it, many a time, to watch and listen|evermore to live with a rope around his 
for her. I was a boy, hidden among its | neck, 
leaves, when from that bay-window she gave} “Beyond this, he was chained to the house of 
me this !’ | gloom and horror, which he could not endure, 

“He showed a tress of flaxen hair, tied} Being afraid to sell it or to quit it, lest disco- 
with a mourning ribbon. | very should be made, he was forced to live in 

“*Her life, said the young man, ‘was a! it. He hired two old people, man and wife, 
life of mourning. She gave me this, as a/ for his servants ; and dwelt in it, and dreaded 
token of it, and a sign that she was dead to|it. His great difliculty, for a long time, was 
every one but you. If I had been older, if 1} the garden. Whether he should keep it 
had seen her sooner, 1 might have saved | trim, whether he should suffer it to fall iuto 
her from you. But, she was fast in the web|its former state of neglect, what would be 
when I first climbed tie tree, and what could} the least likely way of attracting attention 
I do then to break it !’ to it? 

“In saying those words, he burst into a fit} “He took the middle course of gardening, 
of sobbing and crying: weakly at first, then | himseif, in his evening leisure, and of then 
passionately. | calling the old serving-man to help him ; but, 

“ “Murderer! I climbed the tree on the|of never letting him work there alone. And 
night when you brought Ler back. I heard| he made himself an arbour over against the 
her, from the tree, speak of the Death-watch | tree, where he could sit and see that it was 
at the door. I was three times in the tree safe. 
while you were shut up with her, slowly; “As the seasons changed, and the tree 
killing her. I saw her, from the tree, lie} changed, his mind perceived dangers that 
dead upon her bed. i have watched you,! were always changing. In the leafy time, he 
from the tree, for proofs and traces of your| perceived that the upper boughs were grow- 
guilt. The manner of it, is a mystery to me|ing into the form of the young man—that 
yet, but I will pursue you until you have} they made the shape of him exactly, sitting 
rendered up your life to the hangman. You/ in a forked branch swinging in the wind. In 
shall never, until then, be rid of me. I| the time of the falling leaves, he perceived 
loved her! I can know no relenting towards | that they came down from the tree, forming 
you. Murderer, I loved her !’ | tell-tale letters on the path, or that they had 

“The youth was bare-headed, his hat) a tendency to heap themselves into a church- 
having fluttered away in his descent from the | yard-mound above the grave. In the winter, 
tree. He moved towards the gate. He had| when the tree was bare, he perceived that the 
to pass—Him—to get to it. There was| boughs swung at him the ghost of the blow the 
breadth for two old-fashioned carriages young man had given, and that they threat- 
abreast; and the youth’s abhorrence, opeuly| ened him openly, In the spring, when the 
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sap was mounting in the trunk, he asked 
himself, were the dried-up particles of blood 
mounting with it: to make out more obvi- 
ously this year than last, the leaf-screened 
figure of the young man, swinging in the 
wind ? 

“However, he turned his Money over 
and over, and still over, He was in the 
dark trade, the gold-dust trade, and most 
secret trades that yielded great returns. 
In ten. years, he had turned his Money 
over, sO many times, that the traders and 
shippers who had dealings with him, abso- 
lately did not lie—for once—when they de- 
clared that he had increased his fortune, 
Twelve Hundred Per Cent. 

“He possessed his riches one hundred 
years ago, when people could be lost easily. 
He had heard who the youth was, from hear- 
ing of the search that was made after him ; 
but, it died away, aud the youth was for- 
gotten. 

“The annual round of changes in the tree 
had been repeated ten times since the night 
of the burial at its foot, when there was a 
great thunder-storm over this place. It 
broke at midnight, and raged until morning. 
The first intelligence be heard from his old 
serving-man that morning, was, that the tree 
had been struck by Lightning. 

“It had been riven down the stem, in a 
very surprising manner, and the stem lay in 
two blighted shafts: one resting against the 
house, and one against a portion of the old 
red garden-wall in which its fall had made a 
gap. The fissure went down the tree to a 
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“He came to an upper window on that 
side, whence he could see their lanterns, and 
them, and the loose earth in a heap which he 
had himself disturbed and put back, when it 
was last turned to the air. It was found! 
They had that minute lighted on it. They 
were all bending over it. One of them said, 
‘The skull is fractured ; and auother, ‘See 
here the bones ;’ and another, ‘See here the 
clothes ? and then the first struck in again, 
and said, ‘A rusty bill-hook !’ 

“He became sensible, next day, that he 
was already put under a strict watch, and 
that he could go nowhere without being 
followed, Before a week was out, he was 
itaken and laid in hold. The circumstances 
| were gradually pieced together against him, 
| with a desperate mualignity, and an ap- 
|palling ingenuity. But, see the justice of 
men, and how it was extended tohim! He 
| was further accused of having poisoned that 
igirl in the Bride’s Chamber. He, who had 
carefully and expressly avoided imperilling 
a hair of his head for her, and who had seen 
her die of her own incapacity ! 

“There was doubt for which of the two 
murders he should be first tried; but, the 
real one was chosen, and he was found 
Guilty, and cast for Death. Bloodthirsty 
wretches! They would have made him 
Guilty of anything, so set they were upon 
having his life. 

“ His money could do nothing to save him, 
and he was hanged. J am He, and I was 
hanged at Lancaster Castle with my face to 
the wall, a hundred years ago ! ” 


little above the earth, and there stopped. | 


vn © 78 | 
There was great curiosity to see the tree, 


and, with most of-his former fears revived, 
he sat in his arbour—grown quite an old man 
—watching the people who came to see it. 

“They quickly began to come, in such 
dangerous numbers, that he closed his garden- 
gate and refused to admit any more. But, 
there were certain men of science who tra- 
velled from a distance to examine the tree, 
and, in an evil hour, he let them in—Dilight 
and Murrain on them, let them in! 

“They wanted to dig up the ruin by the 
roots, and closely examine it, and the earth 
about it. Never, while he lived! They 
offered money for it. They! Men of science, 
whom he could have bought by tie gross, 
with a scratch of his pen! He showed them 
the garden-gate again, and locked and 
barred it. 

“ But, they were bent on doing what they 


wanted to do, and they bribed the old serv-| 


ing-man—a thankless wretch who regularly 
complained when he received his wages, of 
being underpaid—and they stole into the 
garden by night with their lanterns, picks, 
and shovels, and fell to at the tree. He was 
lying in a turret-room on the other side of 
the house (the Bride’s Chamber had been 
unoccupied ever since), but he soon dreamed 


At this terrific announcement, Mr, Good- 
child tried to rise and cry out. But, the two 
fiery lines extending from the old man’s eyes 
| to his own, kept him down, and he could not 

utter a sound. His sense of hearing, however, 
was acute, and he could hear the clock strike 
Two. No sooner had he heard the clock 
| strike Two, than he saw before him Two old 
‘men ! 
Two. 
| The eyes of each, connected with his 
eyes by two films of fire: each, exactly like 
the other: each, addressing him at precisely 
one and the same instant : each, gnashing the 
same teeth in the same head, with the same 
twitched nostril above them, and the same 
suffused expression around it. Two old 
men. Differing in nothing, equally distinct 
to the sight, the copy no fainter than the 
original, the second as real as the first. 

“At what time,” said the Two old men, 
“did you arrive at the door below ?” 

“ At Six.” 

“And there were Six old men upon the 
stairs |” 

Mr. Goodchild having wiped the perspira- 
tion from his brow, or tried to do it, the 
Two old men proceeded in one voice, and in 

| the singular number ; 


| of picks and shovels, and got up. 
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“I had been anatomised, but had not yet} when I heard them ascending the stairs, 


had my skeleton put together and re-hung 
on an iron hook, when it began to be whis- 
pered that the Bride’s Chamber was haunted. 
It was haunted, and I was there. 


J, in the chair upon the hearth ; she, a white 
wreck again, trailing itself towards me on the 
floor. But, I was the speaker no more. She 
was the sole speaker now, and the one word 
that she said to me from midnight until 
dawn was, ‘ Live!’ 

“The youth was there, likewise. 
tree outside the window. Coming and going 
in the moonlight, as the tree bent and gave. 
He has, ever since, been there ; peeping in 
at me in my torment; revealing to me by 
snatches, in the pale lights and slatey 
shadows where he comes and goes, bare- 
headed—a bill-hook, standing edgewise in his 
hair. 

“In the Bride’s Chamber, every night from 
midnight until dawn—one month in the year 
excepted, as I am going to tell you—he hides 
in the tree, and she comes towards me on the 
floor; always approaching; never coming 
nearer; always visible as if by moonlight, 
whether the moon shines or no; always 
saying, from midnight until dawn, her one 
word, ‘ Live !’ 

“But, in the month wherein I was forced 
out of this life—this present month of thirty 
days—the Bride’s Chamber is empty and 
quiet. Not so my old dungeon. Not so the 


rooms where I was restless and afraid, ten 


years. Both are fitfully haunted then. 


|a dozen years younger. 
“We were there. She and I were there. | 


In the! 


At}Ghost to be disproved. Well! 


Next, I saw them enter. One of them was a 
bold, gay, active man, in the prime of life, 
some five and forty years of age ; the other, 
They brought pro- 
visions with them in a basket, and bottles, 
A young woman accompanied them, with 
wood and coals for the lighting of the fire, 
When she had lighted it, the bold, gay, active 
man accompanied her along the gallery out- 
side the room, to see her safely down the 
staircase, and came back laughing. 

“He locked the door, examined the cham- 
ber, put out the contents of the basket on 
the table before the fire—little recking of 


|me, in my appointed station on the hearth, 
close to him—and filled the glasses, and 
ate and drank. His companion did the 
same, and was as cheerful and confident as 


he : though he was the leader. When they 
had supped, they laid pistols on the table, 
turned to the fire, and began to smoke their 
pipes of foreign make. 

“ They had travelled together, and had been 


much together, and had an abundance of 


subjects in common. In the midst of their 
talking and laughing, the younger man 
made a reference to the leader’s being 
always ready for any adventure; that one, 
or any other. He replied in these words: 

“*Not quite so, Dick; if I am afraid of 
nothing else, I am afraid of myself.’ 

“His companion seeming to grow a little 
dull, asked him, in what sense? How? 

“*Why, thus, he returned. ‘Here is a 
T cannot 


One in the morning, I am what you saw me|answer for what my fancy might do if I 
when the clock struck that hour—One old|were alone here, or what tricks my senses 
man. At Two in the morning, I am Two old| might play with me #f they had me to 
men. At Three, am ‘Three. By Twelve at|themselves. But, in company with another 
noon, lam Twelve old men, One for every|man, and especially with you, Dick, I would 





hundred per cent of old gain. 


Every one of| consent to outface all the Ghosts that were 


the Twelve, with Twelve times my old power | ever told of in the universe.’ 


of suffering and agony. From that hour 
until Twelve at night, I, Twelve old men in 


“<T had not the vanity to suppose that I 
was of so much importance to-night,’ said the 


anguish and fearful foreboding, wait for the | other. 


coming of the executioner. 
night, [, Twelve old men turned off, swing 
invisible outside Lancaster Custle, with 
Twelve faces to the wall! 

“When the Bride’s Chamber was first 
haunted, it was known to me that this 
punishment would never cease, until I could 
make its nature, and my story, known to two 
living men together. I waited for the coming 
of two living men together into the Bride’s 
Chamber, years upon years. It was infused 
into my knowledge (of the means I am igno- 
rant) that if two living men, with their eyes 
open, could be in the Bride’s Chamber at 
One in the morning, they would see me 
sitting in my chair. 

“At length, the whispers that the room 
was spiritually troubled, brought two men to 
try the adventure. I was scarcely struck 


At Twelve at| 


“ ©Of so much,’ rejoined the leader, more 
seriously than he had spoken yet, ‘that I 
would, for the reason I have given, on no 
account have undertaken to pass the night 
here alone.’ 

“It was within a few minutes of One. 
The head of the younger man had drooped 
when he made his last remark, 
drooped lower now. 

“« Keep awake, Dick!’ said the leader, 
gaily. ‘he small hours are the worst.’ 

“ He tried, but his head drooped again. 

“‘Dick!’ urged the leader. ‘ Keep 
awake !’ 

“<‘T can’t,’ he indistinctly muttered. ‘I 
don’t know what strange influence is stealing 
over me. I can’t.’ 

“His companion looked at him with a 
sudden horror, and J, in my different way, 


and it 


upon the hearth at midnight (I come there} felt a new horror also; for, it was on the | 
as if the Lightning blasted me into being),! stroke of One, and I felt that the second | 
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|| never come to release me. 
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watcher was yielding to me, and that the 
curse was upon me that I must send him to 
sleep. 

“Get up and walk, Dick!’ cried the 
leader. ‘Try!’ 

“It was in vain to go behind the slum- 
berer’s chair and shake him. One o'clock 
sounded, and I was present to the elder man, 
and he stood transfixed before me. 

“To him alone, I was obliged to relate my 
story, without hope of benefit. To him alone, 
I was an awful phantom making a quite 
| useless confession. I foresee it will ever be 
| the same. The two living men together will 
When I appear, 
| the senses of one of the two will be locked 
| insleep ; he will neither see nor hear me ; my 


| communication will ever be made toa solitary 


listener, and will ever be unserviceable. Woe ! 
| Woe! Woe!” 

| As the Two old men, with these words, 
wrung their hands, it shot into Mr. Good- 
child’s mind that he was in the terrible situ- 
ation of being virtually alone with the 
spectre, and that Mr. Idle’s immoveability 
| was explained by his having been charmed 
asleep at One o’clock. In the terror of this 
sudden discovery which produced an inde- 
scribable dread, he struggled so hard to get 
free from the four fiery threads, that he 
snapped them, after he had pulled them out to 
a great width. Being then out of bonds, he 
| caught up Mr. Idle from the sofa and rushed 
| down stairs with him. 


“What are you about, Francis?” demanded 
Mr. Idle. “My bedroom is not down here. 
| What the deuce are you carrying me at all 
| for? Ican walk with a stick now. I don’t 
| want to be carried. Put me down.” 

Mr. Goodchild put him down in the old 
hall, and looked about him wildly. 
| “What are you doing? Iadiotically plung- 
| ing at your own sex, and rescuing them or 
| perishing in the attempt?” asked Mr. Idle, 
| ina highly petulant state. 
| “The One old man!” cried Mr. Goodchild, 
| distractedly,—* and the Two old men !” 
|  Mr.Idle deigned no other reply than “ The 
; One old woman, I think you mean,” as he 
| began hobbling his way back up the stair- 
| case, with the assistance of its broad ba- 
| lustrade. 

“T assure you, Tom,” began Mr. Goodchild, 
attending at his side, “that since you fell 
asleep fe 

“Come, I like that!” said Thomas Idle, 
|| “TI haven’t closed an eye!” 
| . With the peculiar sensitiveness on the sub- 
| ject of the disgraceful action of going to 
sleep out of bed, which is the lot of all man- 
|| kind, Mr. Idle persisted in this declaration. 
| The same peculiar sensitiveness impelled 
| Mr. Goodchild, on being taxed with the same 
crime, to repudiate it with honourable re- 
The settlement of the question of 
| The One old man and The Two old men was 
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' thus presently complicated, and soon made 
| quite impracticable. Mr. Idle said it was all 
| Bride-cake, and fragments, newly arranged, of 
things seen and thought about in the day. 
| Mr. Goodchild said how could that be, when 
|he hadn’t been asleep, and what right 
jcould Mr. Idle have to say so, who had 
been asleep? Mr. Idle said he had never 
been asleep, and’ never did go to sleep, 
jand that Mr. Goodchild, as a general ruk, 
was always asleep. They consequently parted 
for the rest of the night, at their bedroom 
doors, a little ruffled. Mr. Goodchild’s last 
words were, that he had had, in that real and 
tangible old sitting-room of that real and 
tangible old Inn (he supposed Mr. Idle 
denied its existence ?), every sensation and 
experience, the present record of which is 
now within a line or two of completion ; and 
that he would write it out and print it every 
word. Mr. Idle returned that he might if 
he liked —and he did like, and has now 
done it. 





CALCUTTA. 


A HUNDRED years ago by the almanac, 
there stood—on the left bank of the river 
Hooghly, ninety miles from its entrance into 
the Bay of Bengal—a fort, a ditch, a palace, 
and a stifling crowd of Hindoo huts. To-day 
the fort, the ditch, the palace, still remain, 
and so, too, the mud dwellings, more nume- 
rous, but no cleaner, than of old. Neverthe- 
less, the change has been marked—that is to 
say, for an eastern country, though to western 
minds, which have contemplated the progress 
of Australian colonies, of English cities, and 
of American states, the hundred years might 
as well have been ten or a dozen. 

Calcutta—or, as it is boastfully designated, 
the City of Palaces—is, a huge compound of 
the grand, the filthy, the inconvenient, and the 
luxurious. It is a whitened hybrid of the 
East and the West ; of barbarism and civilisa- 
tion. It unites within it some of the best 
and worst characteristics of London, Paris, 
Cairo, and of a certain Western Babylon, 
which I choose to designate Timbuctoo. The 
Black Hole, once famed for its atrocities, 
lis no more. Its dingy stones are levelled 
|with the ground; but we need not wander 
far in the metropolis of British India, to 
find many other Black Holes, not quite so 
small, perhaps, nor so very notorious, though 
nearly as noxious, and wherein things as foul 
are perpetrated. The Ditch of eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, is doubtless a far 
more cleanly sewer than that which existed 
in seventeen hundred and fifty-seven ; but 
there is a huge social ditch encircling this 
City of Palaces,—fouler, more replete with 
deleterious and hurtful exhalations, than any 
physical swamp in any Timbuctoo, African 
or European. , 

Steam up the Hooghly in the River Bird, 

or the Dwarkanoutb, or the Megna and her 
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Flat, and you picture yourself being wafted | with the warmest admiration. Shady creeks 
along the bosom of Old Father Thames.’ become picturesque bays. A clump of 
Forests of tall, tapering masts; swarms of stunted trees are converted into a magni- 
row-boats; piles of stately warehouses; ficent tope or grove. A knot of mud huts 
scores of busy steamboats waft you in ima-| are looked upon as model villages, singularly 
gination to London. Stroll into the gay jewel-' picturesque. A bungalow of larger dimen- 
lers’ shops, the magnificent refreshment-rooms, | sions and more than ordinary refulgent green 
the attractive modistes’ show-rooms, and | and white, becomes a palace. The Bishop's 
you suddenly find yourself amidst the gilt, | College, with ample lawns and pretty landing 
the marble, the mirrors, the pictures, the place ; the Botanical Gardens, with towering 
vases, of the boulevards of Paris. Squeeze} trees and shady walks; and then the Mi- 
yourself into one of the perambulating coffins | daun—the Hyde Park of Caleutta—bounded 
called palanquins, and suffer yourself to be} on one side by the river full of shipping, and 
borne and jostled through the Burra Bazaar,! on the others by lofty mansions and gigantic 
“Copitollah,” or, “Raneemoody Gulley,” and | palms—all these cannot but strike the new 
lo! you feel that Cairo lives, and moves, and| comer with some admiration, He must be, 
has its being about you. In the most fashion-| indeed, most difficult to please, who can look 
able quarter of the city—Chowringhee, the | on this, and remain indifferent to it. 
Belgravia of Calcutta—you find African; Take your way along the well-watered 
huts, and Caireen bazaars, jostling London! carriage-drive which skirts the Midaun, on 
mansions, and Parisian hotels. England| any fair November evening, and you will find 
supplies this metropolis of the East with|the City of Palaces on horseback, lolling 
coal, and steam; with shipping, and ware-|in carriages, or lounging in gigs, enjoying 
houses. France finds the dim street-lamps,|the cool, crisp air after the hot glare of a 
the aqueduct, the luxury, the gaiety. Cairo! clear bright day. One might fancy it Rotten 
contributes the noise, and bustle, and dirt.| Row—so many and gay are the equipages— 
Timbuctoo waters the highways and byways were it not for the admixture of races. ‘The 
with the festering stream of the Hooghly,! haughty civilian, stiff with the pride of 
squirted, dark and loathsome, from pigs’ | the covenanted service—the white man’s high 
skins slung across human backs, caste—is jostled by the haughtier Baboo, 
This blending of nationalities may be! reclining on velvet cushions, and glistening 
found in the institutions of the land, not! with gold and jewellery. The princely mer- 
less than in its edifices, and in its daily life.| chant is followed by the country-born clerk 


Europe imparts vitality to the Chamber of in his humble gig. The general scowls upon 


Commerce, the press, the supreme court.|the wealthy English shopkeeper, who dashes 
Cairo tinctures, with its effete despotism, the | past his military dignity, only to sneer at the 





proceedings of the municipal commissioners, 
and the legislative council. Commence a 
correspondence with the supreme government, 
and you find yourself in close contact with red 
tape, reeking with the caterpillar dye of 
the Timbuctoo Downing Street. Institute 
proceedings in the Company’s Sudder Court, 
and behold it presided over by judges possess- 
ing the sagacity, the soundness, the integrity, 
the industry, of Timbuctoo lawyers. Examine 
the Company’s colleges, and you find their 
ehairs filled by professors, and the depart- 
ment presided over by men who have taken | 


rich Armenian dealer driving his grey Arabs 
at the top of their speed to the terror and 
anger of the “covenanted” ladies. In ten 
minutes you may behold on the Calcutta 
Midaun more gaiety, more pride of place, 
more intolerant barbarism, than in any dozen 
corsos and boulevards, or in any score of 
Timbuctoos. 

Had the palatial city been emptied out 
like a sack, it could scarcely have worn a 
more quiet and forsaken air than it does at 
the sultry hour of noonday in its most fash- 
ionable quarters, say on any day in April. 


exceedingly high honours at Timbuctoo ; the| It might, for any visible signs of life about 
tree of knowledge therein cultivated, has|Chowringhee, be the city we read of in 
been transplanted from the Great Desert of|the Arabian Nights; every inhabitant of 
Sahara ; the learning, the order, the wisdom, ! which was changed into storie. The granite 
the utility, and, above all, the cost, are|masses must have been removed by the 
deeply imbued with the spirit of Timbuc-| municipal commissioners; for, in street, or 
too. road, or gateway, there is nothing but 

If we could weed out the Cairo and Tim-| blinding sunshine and scorching, choking 
buctoo thorns and thistles, Calcutta might| dust. The crows and hawks, though accus- 
become a garden of pretty palaces. A good|tomed to warmish weather, and seldom 
fire on a very windy day, might answer the! very particular in their habits, have retired 
purpose in some respects. But we must, for | for the day; dead-beaten by the sultry oppres- 
our present purpose, take it and describe it as| sion of the hour. One, only one huge-billed 
existing in the year eighteen hundred and | adjutant, remains to brave the terrible heat: 
fifty-seven. | perched aloft on the stone dome of the Go- 

After a long voyage full of discomfort, and | vernor-General’s palace, it stands erect, stiff, 
some ninety miles of dull, uninteresting river/ and unyielding, as if instead of an adjutant, 
navigation, the traveller greets every novelty | the monster bird had been a common soldier, 
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ordered to die at his post, and inflexibly | wagons dash on over the iron bridge more 
determined to do so. madly than ever; the sky assumes an inky 
Sleep —hot and exhaustive—has set its|darkness; the dust-storm is victor over 
seal upon the major part of the City of! everything in its way : the daring bird strug- 
Palaces. It might be midnight, with the sun| gling and screaming is swept from his post, 
shining down upon the hushed streets instead | and the red cloud of dust-waves roll higher 
of the moon, so stillis everything. Timbuetoo | and wilder. Lofty trees groan and give up 
dozes in the Presidency and Engineering Col-| the ghost, measuring their tall lengths on 
leges. Cairo sleeps soundly in the Bazaar and | field and road. Verandahs are peeled away 
the Baboo’s court-yard, Paris and Timbuc-| from noble mansions, as the sail is split 
too slumber heavily in the darkened rooms,| and torn from the yard. Huts are caught 
and shaded vestibules of Park Street and | up, shot high in the air, and deposited in 
Theatre Road. From the Member of Council | tanks, in gardens, in glass-houses, and aboard 
on his downy couch, to the swarthy Syce! ships. news are unroofed with the ease 
in the stable ; from the pallid mother and her| and completeness that a thirsty negro peels 
infant shut in from the light of day, to the | an orange. Cattle are jostled and swept 
stalwart Durwahu at the gate; all are|off their legs into the Hooghly. Ships are 
buried in mid-day sleep. The unfinished | torn from their moorings, whirled round like 
letter on the table, the toys upon the floor,| humming-tops and swept away. Fleets of 
the open novel on the couch, the empty! country trading-boats are crushed, jammed, 
claret case, the neglected barrel near the} splintered, and rendered helpless; and such 
Durwahu’s lodge—whereon those spruce | of them as do not sink at the moment are 
guardians of the spot are wont for ten hours | huddled into ruined masses, and thus driven, 
in the twelve to trim their sable whiskers,! spinning and whirling, in mad imitation of 
and twirl their gaunt moustaches—these| their bigger brethren far down the foaming 
and other things tell how completely the] river, only to find destruction amidst the 
temperature of noonday in the hot season| myriad ships groaning at their anchors, or 
of Calcutta overpowers the faculties of man-| drifting out towards the sea. 
xind, Let us step in and see what is doing 
You are still gazing upon the closed win-/at one or two of the City of Palaces 
dows, the shaded doors, and wondering how} colleges. These national institutions for 
a fly or a ray of daylight could steal into one} spending money under false pretences, are 
of those heat-barricaded mansions, when you} worth a passing glance; inasmuch as they 
hear a rumbling noise in the distance, pro-| are the means of filling several hundreds of 
ceeding from the north-west. It may be! pages of letterpress, annually, in the shape of 
thunder; it may be a salute of heavy artil-| Reports on Palatial Education. The halls 
lery; it may be the explosion of some | and rooms are vast enough; the punkahs 
powder-magazine, or steam-boiler ; for, being! swing lazily enough; the professors—with 
a Griffin, you know nothing of Nor’-westers | one or two exceptions—do little enough ; the 
during the hot season, nothing of their fury | classes are select enough; and truly the cost 
and their destructiveness, Whilst you are| is heavy enough, to satisfy the most highly- 
turning the cause over and over in your! gifted of the covenanted, Consequently, these 
mind, and in less time than I can describe| expensive gardens for cultivating the Great 
it, the sky becomes overcast, the distant | Sahara tree of knowledge, are eminently suc- 
rumbling noise approaches, and sounds rush | cessful—in their way. 
down upon you like a thousand wagons| It is true there are one or two (certainly 
booming and clattering over an iron bridge.! not more) gentlemen of distinguished ability 
The whirlwind is upon you: you stagger} and character filling the chairs, but the bulk 





against a wall or cling for safety to an iron| 
railing, and find yourself shrouded in a vast | 
winding-sheet of brick-red dust, The dust-! 
cloud rises like a mighty sea surging over 
breakers; it covers and hides everything. | 
Looking across the Midaun, from the corner 
of Chowringhee, you see nothing of the 
cathedral, save the small cross on its topmost 
pinnacle, looking like a stone star amidst | 
the blood-red cloud and the clear sky above. 
The Governor-General’s palace is also en- 
veloped in one mighty rolling dust-storm | 
which has swallowed all its grandeur and its 
beauty save the round dome on its summit; 
which is still visible like a little globe floating 
on a sea of tempest. The bold adjutant 
struggles with flapping wings and out- 
stretched neck, to keep his footing against 
the raging whirlwind; but in vain. The! 
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of the Seated are worthy of the covenanted 
head of the department ; who, not long 
since, maintained that chemistry is a branch 
of electricity! The salaries of the pro- 
fessors and principals range between twelve 
hundred pounds and four hundred pounds 
per annum; the highest rate securing the 
least amount of labour, namely, four hours 
a-week: the average toil for each professor 
being eight hours weekly. ‘The ordina 

instruction imparted, is, by means of read- 
ing aloud, and a few questions asked by the 
chair upon the subject in hand. Sometimes 
one or two sentences may be given the 
youths of the class; who write their con- 
struction of them on slips of paper. A pro- 
fessor of literature was recently desired by 
the head of the department who has such 
original ideas concerning chemistry, to unders 
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take the geological class, in addition to his 


own. The gentleman pleaded his utter 
ignorance of geology, but was assured that 
his non-acquaintance with the science did not 
in the least disqualify him in the eyes of the 
department: he could very easily cram, and 
read lectures from books, of which there 
were plenty in the library. All this ac- 
counts for the immense proficiency attained 
by the pupils who go to school in the City of 
Palaces. 

The General Post-Office, the Post-Office 
for all Eastern, Central and Northern India 
—with branch offices two thousand miles 
distant, at the foot of the snowy Himalayas, 
in the remotest corner of cold Assam, on 
the borders of Cabal, next door to the Vale 
of Cashmere, round the corner of the Bay 
of Bengal, amidst the golden pagodas of 
Burmah,—is, indeed, a remarkable establish- 
ment: an institution worthy of our closest 
attention! There it stands, opposite to 
Metcalf Hall, close to the muddy banks of 
the Hooghly. Round the old rickety pair 
of gates, are a number of Indo-Hibernian 
jaunting-cars, very dirty, very old, and very 
crowded with dirty old Arabs, or Hindoos, 
or Assamese. It is not easy to tell who 
they are, bedecked with shabby many- 
coloured robes of green, blue, red, and 
yellow. These are the Calcutta local post- 
men. Within the neglected gates you 
gaze about the narrow crowded court-yard 
searching for the Lahore Mail, or the Express 
for the Himalayas. Is it a light camel-cart, 
an elephant-coach, or a buffalo spring- 
wagon? Nothing of the kind is to be seen 
within these queer pent-up premises. You 
perceive nothing but a crowd of dirty carts, 
some light and very weak vans, and no end 
of broken tin cases and wooden boxes, scat- 
tered about in all directions. 

Along one side and end of the yard are 
a series of disjointed tiled buildings; low 
decent-looking sheds with small doors and 
wooden-barred windows. No two of them 
are alike. They appear to have been built 
by masons of a multiplicity of tastes; and, 
were it not for a number of apertures for 
Letters stamped and unstamped, and News- 
papers for Europe in various odd corners of 
the yard under small verandahs and be- 


hind dwarf-windows, no one could for a| 


moment imagine that any postal transactions 
Were carried on within the premises, In 
one small, dark room a Bengalee clerk is 
busily occupied at a rickety table. The floor 
is scattered in every part with parcels enve- 
loped in yellow wax-cloth; and, amongst 
them seated on their haunches, are a brace of 
half-clad coolies, melting, on the parcels, num- 
berless small lumps of dirty sealing-wax— 
very leisurely, as though the post was not 

oing out before the week after next. This 
is the despatching room. Within the unlet- 
tered grasp of those two coolies, is placed 
the correspondence of Europe, Africa, and 
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America, with the north-west of India and 
the Punjaub. You inquire of the Hindoo 
scribe at the small table, where the Overland 
Letter-box is? He has grown grey in postal 
duties, yet pleads utter ignorance of any 
such receptacle. He does not even know what 
office is next to his own small, dark room: so 
small is his own dark intellect, All he knows, 
is, that the largest bundle of yellow, but- 
toned over with lumps of wax, is for Agra; 
that the long thin parcel is for Lucknow; 
and that the Punjaub claims the three dumpy 
packets, 

In a little narrow verandah, before a series 
of barred apertures, sits a turbaned youth at 
a desk, retailing postage-stamps, from the 
value of three farthings to one shilling. In 
no part of the world are letters conveyed 
more cheaply than in British India. <A half- 
anna, or three farthing postage-stamp, will 
frank a letter of the proper weight, from the 
northernmost post-office in the Punjaub to 
the most southern village of Cape Comorin. 
How many hundreds of miles such an epistle 
would have to travel, the reader may soon 
satisfy himself by reference to a map of Asia. 
And, over all this distance, from north to south, 
the despatches, letters, chits, hoondies, and 
other documents making up an Indian letter- 
bag, or “ dauk-parcel,” are conveyed, not by 
fleet horses, or camels, not in coaches, mail- 
carts, or vans. The yellow, wax-cloth bun- 
dies, in the rainy season smeared all over 
with resinous matter, are slung at the oppo- 
site ends of a bamboo or other elastic stick, 
and are so carried across the shoulders by 
the Dauk-runners, or letter-carriers, who 
travel at an easy run for seven or eight 
miles, when they pass the load to the next 
Runner in waiting for it. In this way the 
dauk-coolies convey the Indian correspond- 
ence across lofty mountains, sandy plains, 
fierce rivers, deep ravines, and dense jungles 
and swamps; by day and by night, in fair 
weather or foul. The Dauk never rests; yet 
it rarely has happened that any losses have 
occurred. 

Our Calcutta Post-Office comprises one or 
two long low offices in which the accounts 
are kept and the correspondence is carried 
on. These offices form a strange collec- 
tion of little square courts with a few 
shrubs and a little grass growing in them, 
each surrounded by its own particular dusty 
verandahs, heaped up with wooden boxes, 
old chairs, cart-axles, wagon wheels, and, 
in short, anything belonging to a broker's 
shop or a furniture store. In one room, a 
knot of Bengalees are squatting on the ground, 
groping amidst a few thousands of “dead 
letters,” without any perceptible object in 
view. In a cool secluded room, at the 
dusky extremity of the broker’s verandah, 
there is a group of Dauk ofticials listlessly 
watching the opening of a packet just in 
from the north-west. The portly Baboo 
at their head, with his eyes half-closed, 
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and nodding on his post, fanned by a little 
boy, is not a bad illustration of the energy 
pervading most of the public departments of 
Calcutta. 

Leaving the Post-Office, we pass along the 
Strand, busy scene of import and export 
trade: the Custom-house is on our right, the 
river and the shipping are on our left. Tim- 
buctoo asserts its savage sway along our road. 
Merchandise of every description ; manufac- 
tures from Lancashire and Yorkshire ; beer, 
wine, porcelain, pianofortes, clocks, glass- 
ware, jewellery ; all are brought to this Lon- 
don of the East, in endless profusion, From 
ship to boat, from boat to shore, the precious 
goods are sent ; tumbled over broken anchors, 
stone ballast, and old chain cables, the cases, 
boxes, and barrels are piled in bewildering 
confusion, and remain on the muddy beach 
until the coolies, who are enjoying their 
noon-day slumber upon a consignment of 
Lyons’ silks and Geneva watches, feel inclined 
to bundle them into the bullock-carts in 
waiting. 

In like manner, chests of Indigo, bales of 
jute, bags of sugar, bundles of hides, lie scat- 
tered on the open beach, anywhere and any- 
how, amidst barrels of American tar, and 
Scotch ale, and Spanish wine, A single shed 
has been recently erected for the reception of 
goods, large enough for the unloading of one 
vessel ; the remainder of the shipping may 
fling their cargoes broad-cast on the filthy 
banks of the Hooghly; and, when the 
dark nor-wester and the October squalls 
come down upon the devoted merchandise, it 
must cheer the hearts of the faithful of Tim- 
buctoo to see the dire havoc that ensues, 
despite the ravings of Eurasian clerks, 
Ooriah. coolies, and Mussulmen bullock- 
drivers. 

Farther on, we have the steam-ferry to 
Howrah across the river, where the railway- 
trains start for—not Agra and Allahabad, and 
other places hundreds of miles distant—but | 
for Raneegange, just ninety odd miles off.) 
The whole line was to have been opened this 
year; whereas we have scarcely a sixth 
part of it in operation. But then, the rail- 
way department is presided over by a high 
military functionary, who studied railways 
for several years at a high salary in Tim- 
buctoo. 

It was not many weeks since that the pas- 
sengers by railway had to cross in a crazy 
little native steamer, reached by a single 
plank from the muddy beach to the wet 
deck, Even now, with a good platform and 
a larger boat, the crowding, confusion, and 
haste are disgusting and disgraceful, though 
quite in keeping with the other arrangements 
of this guaranteed line. 

Beyond this, again, is the Wapping of Cal- 
cutta, where the native trading craft from 
the upper and eastern provinces congregate 
in vast masses, laden with all the varied pro- 
duce of the country. A busier scene than | 
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here presents itself is not to be met with in 
India. Cotton and jute stores, rice sheds, 
linseed warehouses, crowd the dense neigh- 
bourhood ; whilst, near at hand, an army of 
vultures and crows await at the burning 
Ghat, the comfortable pickings of the next 
dead Hindoo. 

The whole of the exports of Bengal, with 
few exceptions, pass through native agency ; 
and we may say nearly the same of the 
imports. The reader in the far West may 
perhaps form some idea of the busy scenes 
daily enacting in the bazaars of Calcutta, 
when he learns that the official (but by no 
means the real) value of the exports of last 
year, was little short of fourteen millions 
sterling, while the imported goods were 
valued at over eight millions, To convey all 
this to and from Europe required fifteen hun- 
dred ships of an aggregate burden of nearly 
a million of tons, To carry the same to and 
from the interior, has needed twice that capa- 
city of tonnage. Thus flows the great stream 
of commerce in the East, enriching as it 
passes the many thousands who swarm in 
and around the City of Palaces. 


THE WAND OF LIGHT 


One summer-noon, a sad-eyed man—to whom 

Life’s road from youth had lain through grief and 
gloom, 

And every milestone was a loved one’s tomb— 


Wander’d a-field, if haply he might find, 
Sung in the brook, or breathed upon the wind, 
Some message from the souls for whom he pined, 


But, when he found no music in the rill, 
Sun, dwindled to a thread, and each leaf still : 
“ See,” moan’d he, “ to the sick all goeth ill!” 


And, hiding his wet face in the deep grass, 
He pray’d life’s chalice from his lips might pass, 
And his last grain of sand fall through the glass, 


Then, as he rose, through ferns that strove to hide, 
Hedged in by weeds, a wildflower he espied 
Bent earthward by a dew-drop; so he cried: 


“ Frail bloom, that weepest in thy hidden nook 
Alone, like Sorrow by the world forsook, 
All the day long no sun can on thee look !” 

But, while he spake, a little wand of light 

Pass’d through the leaves, making all faéry-bright, 

And what had seemw’d a tear to his dull sight 


Was now a tiny rainbow in a cup 
Of thinnest silver, whence the beam did sup, 
And by degrees the flower was lifted up; 


And seem’d to follow with a wistful eye 
A little drift of mist into the sky, 
Rising to join the clouds that floated by; 


Perchance, ere close of day, to fall in rain 
And help some seaward stream, or thirsty plains 
Perchance to trickle down some window-pane 
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Where a sick child doth watch, and so beguile 
The pain-drawn lips to curve into a smile, 
And brighten its dull eyes a little while. 


And seeing all that one small drop might do, 
He felt why cloister’d thus the blossom grew, 
And why so late it wore the morning dew ; 


And, with a lighter heart, he went his way, 
Trusting, at Gon’s own time, some golden ray 
Would gleam on him, and touch his dark to day. 





DOWN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN. 


Ir is a grievous thing—in a certain sense, | 


at least—to find this earth so terribly bent | 
upon being practical. The rush, no longer 
march, of intellect is lopping away every 
pleasing but unserviceable angularity; and is | 
bringing down, or up, the nations to one good | 
working level: eminently practical, but un- 
poetic, unhandsome, and monotonous, This, | 
the wandering man, the Voyageur, with taste | 
for colouring and bits of picturesque, of all 
others, feels most acutely. His occupation | 
is, in a manner, beginning to go; for the 
world he fancies he has left behind, travels | 
abroad with him, and reappears at odd/ 
corners and unexpected places ; so that he| 
drags after him that lengthening chain, of| 
which such piteous complaint was long since 
made—vith a savour of flatness and staleness 
and utter insipidity. Most especially does 
this strike him in matters of costume and 
local colouring ; and he must admit to him- 
self with a sigh, that the hour is drawing on, | 
when the habiliments of all the tribes will | 
have subsided into the sober working dress | 
of black broadcloth ; presenting one sicken- 
ing waste of coating, waistcoating, and their 
inevitable adjunct: and never forgetting the 
famous black hat, destined to ride eternally 
a hideous show upon the head of mortal 
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ing greedily on the famed mantilla. Second. 
hand Parisian fashions, modelled on ancient 
plates from the costume magazines, are the 
desired of the Madrid beau monde. No more 
could excellent but twaddlesome Doctor 
Moore travel with his Noble Patron from 
little court to little court, and find grist for 
those weary letters of his; nor Tristam, the 
| facetious, though he lay in wait all day, on 
that Moulines road, light on anything to 
surprise him in his Nanette’s pastoral gar- 
'ments; nor in those of his Maria, whose 
‘notes were the sweetest he ever heard, 
From pole to pole ; from Dan to Beersheba, 
it may come to be all one dull uniform tint, 
Ohne unvarying monotony. 

For all this dispiriting prospect, I do most 
firmly believe that there is a pretty large 
section of the English family holding to a 
dreamy notion, that a certain sea-buffeted 
nation still conserve their old rights and 
usages, and look pretty much as they lookeda 
century ago. A sea-buffeted race, slow of 
speech and motion, that seem, through a sort 
of vis inertize, to have held back steadily, as 
their neighbours were drawn forward, and 
so to have retained a sort of pleasing rocovo- 
hood, and curiosity-shop aspect. Whence I 
have gathered this notion, it would be hard 
to say ; but I am firmly persuaded that your 
modern Dutchman must be grim and full- 
faced, with broad-leafed hat, with starched 
collar and white cord and tassels, with short 
black cloak and jerkin, profuse sprinkling of 
buttons and black silk bows about the june- 
tion of the stocking and knee breech. I have 
loose floating notions of burgomasters — 
Burgomaster Six to wit—of Echevins, and of 
the Hogen Mogen, Of the Grand Pensionary 
—of Guilder sacks—and of that starched 
collar and jerkin seen among the spice- 
grounds and coffee-trees of Java and Ceylon. 


man: the whole a hideous uniformity, and} Of Peter Stuyvesant, and those queer Dutch 
brotherhood in ugliness. Saving always, that| governors, and their queerer little towns 
in the hat Continental, as borne by our| beyond the Atlantic. There are hazy remi- 
foreign brothers, there shall be some shade of| niscences, too, of unscrupulous Captain Hat- 
difference: being known by that curious sinu-| teraick and his lugger, of his ranning cargos at 
osity of brim, that queer droop fore and aft,and | midnight, thus evading excise regulations— 
shape pyramidical, which comes, no doubt,| something eminently romantic and Adel- 
of a certain yearning after the old, old shape,| phish in that unlawful running of cargo, 
the departed cocked ; now passed away from! of the ankers and runlets thus set on shore. 
off the heads of men, and from off the face of| I bethink me, too, at times, of certain dim 
the earth. | and awful diableric ocean legends associ- 

To this uniform Internationality we are! ated peculiarly with this nation. How on 
now fast coming : to this complexion we must | certain nights, at periodic intervals, nights 
come at last. Already does the Moslem| of storm and fury when not a strip of canvas 
lounge through Pera, fitted uneasily with!can be spread with safety, the seaman 
the cosmopolitan garment; and at Cairo, | keeping third watch upon the forecastle has 
the Dog of a Christian need found no fears) seen afar off, the Phantom Ship bearing down 
of insult on the Frankish cut of his apparel.| upon them, with every sail set. How the 
The Howadji on the Nile is no longer re-| thunder has pealed and the lightning flashed, 
garded with curiosity, and the Greek’s snowy!and how with bated breath he and his 
petticoat has altogether fluttered away.! brethren have watched through the darkness 
Even from the glittering Prado—most cruel | for its coming, until another flash has re- 





stroke this for our travelling Spanish colour-! 
men—are falling away the bright native 
costumes; and the lace bonnet is encroach- 


vealed it close upon them, passing silently 
across their bows. Then a hasty glimpse of 
ghastly men looking over the side with stony 
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lack-lustre eyes, and old-fashioned dress, | having to elect between Tweede, Derde, and 
known to them only in pictures, I re-| Erst Klasse. 
cal, too, with uncomfortable feelings,! What is Tweede ? and what does it pre- 
the late Rip Van Winkle’s awakening figure? What does the cabalistic Derde ? 
on the mountain side, with the incident; Aided by a benevolent and intelligent guard, 
of the rusty gun and tattered garments,|he may light on the Corinthian vehicle 
all wrapt in a certain Dutch mistiness,| he had destined for himself—which, though 
together with faint echoes coming from|rusty, and of ancient mail-coach aspect, 
afar, of the old Bishopian chaunt—trolled in| with an unwholesome dampness about the 
ancient roystering days—showing how Myn-/ cushions, has still some significance of the 
heer Van Dunck, though he never was/old-established type. Which, Bezonian ? 
drunk, sipped brandy and water gaily. How, | does he seem to say to the official, with 
without being apparently the worse for it, he | mute, inglorious, and most wistful aspect. 
would quench his thirst with two quarts of| Comforting it is, however, to turn from the 
the first to a pint of the latter, daily. With hieroglyphics round him — announcements 
which is linked inseparably that other| relative to Spoorweg Rijks, or Royal Spoor- 
strain, said to embody the history of the| weg, Rijks Stoomboot, and such jargon, to an 
earliest attempt at applying the cork-tree/ oasis in the desert, shaped as a little brass 
to mechanical uses, and the alleviation of! plate on the great green dragon that is to 
human infirmity, all to an unfeeling ri-too-ra- | draw him on his journey, whereon he reads, 
loo burden, All the world has long since| in his own vernacular, that Sharpe and Sons, 
learnt the story, and felt pity for the hapless; Atlas Works, Manchester, are with him in 
trader ; Who, every morning, said, I am, the| that stranger land. Grateful as the fountain 
richest merchant in Rotterdam; with a/to thirsty traveller, as the sign of Entertain- 
toor-ral, loor-ral, loor-ral, loor-ral, liddle-toll-| ment for Man and Beast to the weary 
loor-ral, Rrent tol loor-ral, lay ! traveller on lonely high-road, is the homely 
These dispiriting images come upon mewith | apparition of those cuneiform characters, 
singular force, as I sit waiting the order of|Sharpe and Sons, Atlas Works, Man- 
release, in a roomy glass-house on a certain | chester. 
continental railway, the debatable land be-| Given over, then, bodily to Hollanders—to 
tween two distinct states. For, here there|the mercies of new guards: rough and ready 
is a junction—grand junction—and from the | men with white and tallowy faces, with loose 
windows of the glass prison-house I can look | slouching garments hanging about them, very 
forth, alternately, on the pleasant German | different to the trim springy little beings on 
wooding, and flat Dutch campaign. To put it|the other side of the glass house—he is 
Byronically, a smiling valley and a swamp on | assisted into one of the decayed mail-coaches, 
either hand, This is the grand junction| The Hollander officials—who are decidedly 
between the Rhenische Eisenbahr and the} unclean of person, with old battered bugles 
Rijks Hollandische Spoorweg ; threshold of| slung about them—make signal for departure 
the Dutch latitudes. With a toor-ral,}intwo curious flourishes ; one of which proves 
loor-ral, I find myself chaunting softly, with | an utter fiasco, or miss-fire ; the other a loud 
thrumming accompaniment on the window-| but crazy blast: the first a mistake, corrected 
pane, as the durance begins to grow irksome, | by the second. 
For the green house doors are fastened up| The way proves to be long, the wind 
close under Politzei lock and key, and there are| cold ; and, though the traveller was neither 
many voyageurs of first and second degree all | infirm nor old, he could have wished that the 
imprisoned together. Not, however, without | Atlas engines had been put to the full speed 
some solace, for here is to be found res-} they were capable of in their own country, 
tauration or grand feeding opportunity, won- | By-and-by the country begins to open on him 
derful alleviator for the incarcerated, who!—a vast expanse of green, rather ochreish in 
are all at work on the cotelettes, unripe| tone, stretching away for miles, chequered 
fruits and neat wines of the country. Of a/ pleasantly with patches of tiling—good red 
sudden there is a rumbling sound outside, |tiling—that stands out warmly upon the 
betokening the arrival of the Dutch, and| green ground, with a file of slim trees, so 
a, doors are unsealed, and all are|often likened to the Noah’s Ark pattern, 
idden to go forth. There is a general up-| straggling off to right and left, and cutting 
rising, and a hasty, unaudited settlement,! up the prospect most exactly into four quar- 
eruelly to the advantage of the Buffet pro-| ters; with dull bluish riband running away 
prietor. Forthwith we are driven out of pen, | for miles under shelter of that Noah’s Ark 
as it were, a disorderly flock, and given over| vegetation, until lost finally at the edge of 
to the keeping of new masters. the horizon, with just room in the foreground 
There is waiting here for the wayfarera|for a figure in scarlet coat, periwig, and 
curious contrast, and even at this early stage | jack-boots, on a dappled Wouverman’s quad- 
he gathers some faint comprehension of the|ruped, pointing with his whip to patch of 
great liddle-toll-loor-ral mystery. For, as he| red tiling in the distance. The famous land- 
casts about uneasily for the carriage suited to| scape, sir, in the Berghem manner! It was 
his order, he will be miserably perplexed at! to be seen—to be had a bargain—from the 
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window of the decayed mail-coach. Pre- 
sently comes into view the first Windmill— 
first of the great grinders, that toss their arms 
in eternal gyration. 

Supposing, then, 


that he has grown 


weary of this staleness, and turns for a spell | 


to his travelling volume; and then looks forth 
again, he will rub his eyes with wonder, for 
it will seem as if the Berghem landscape 
had been travelling on with him as he read, 
tiling, trees, and all; save only that the 
windmill element has grown on him pro- 
digiously. North and south are they now 
crowded together, advancing on him like an 
army of huge monsters. The traveller is like 
enough to get cloyed with windmills: still, all 


this while he is making progress along the | 


Spoorweg. Sharpe and Sons are taking him 


past unhealthy bits of verdure with a stripped | 
mangy aspect, known to natives as polders or | 


reclaimed Dismal Swamps—past other canals, 


reeled off interminably — past drowsy cattles | 
of the Cuyp pattern—past more red tiling—| 


past the Noah’s Ark trees again—and past the 
old-established original Dutchman. QO, here 
truly was Peter Stuyvesant redivivus, or Wil- 
liam the Testy, given up from their graves in 
the old Dutch settlement, and coming forth to 
stare lazily at the Spoorweg! For his face 
was reddish-purple, and glistening as from 
deep drinking, his cheeks hung down after 
the manner of dewlaps, and his eyes were 
twinklesome and saucerlike. Arrayed in a 
cool linen coat was he, with pipe a yard long 
in one hand and a cigar in the other, con- 
templating the brave work of the Atlas 
Works with a strange idiot grin. And so 
on for many more leagues of monotony, 
until the shadows begin to fall. And 
finally, towards nine of the clock, lights 
begin to flit by the window, and houses to 
congregate abundantly, and windmills to 
gather round in threatening force ; all which 
are symptoms that Amsterdam, the great 


pile city, is at hand. Voyageurs are invited | 


to descend. 
Instant signal for flash of lanterns, bustle, 
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[Conducted by 
| from the window, and can make out nothing 
| Save certain white posts or pillars, with huge 
arms and chains, together with other white 
| posts and chains a little beyond them, with 
white posts and chains on the right and on 
the left—draw-bridges unmistakeably—for 
scarcely have we moved a single perch when 
I find that we are being heaved upward 
sensibly, with a hollow wooden rumble, and 
then depressed. A few seconds more, and 
the white posts and chains are flitting past 
the window, and the woody rumble comes 
once more and again and again, for some 
thirty odd times. It is draw-bridge eternally, 
and I can see, as we go up and down, thie 
dark waters underneath. Finally, we have 
gotten into a long, narrow street, smoothly 
paved or rather flagged—so narrow that it 
seems to me I can lay my finger on the houses 
as we go by,—and now asks the Conduktoor 
where does Mynheer choose to be set down ? 
Ay! Where ? that is the question—scarcely 
thought on till that very instant. There was 
famous treatment at the house of entertain- 
ment, known as the Oude Doelen, or Old 
Bull’s Eye ; likewise at the Nieuwe Doelen, 
or New Bull’s Eye; where, note, that the 
New Bull’s Eye takes in sovereign princes 
and persons of quality. About these Doelen 
names there was a certain Hibernian smack 
or savour, recalling strangely Larry of that 
Ilk. Famous treatment too at the Low 
Countries Inn—perhaps famous charges also. 
But there was a caravanserai known as The 
Grey-headed Nobleman,—which men, cun- 
ning in dishes, had spoken of unctuously and 
with mysterious whisper ; where was said 
to be caves of wine of surpassing quality ; 
also set down in the Livre Rouge, or Red 
Vade-mecum, as a quiet house. Yes, a quiet 
house. Unobtrusive, unadvertising. Ancient 
furniture of the Van Tromp era,—huge four- 
posters, ancestors on the walls, mine host, of 
the Stuyvesant pattern over again,—in fact, 
I knew it as well as though I had been 
| sitting in one of the old long-backed chairs, 
and not on the hard board-like cushion of 





Babel of tongues, and general confusion, the Spoorweg Dienst. The Grey-headed 
Here, are porters in blue wagoners’ frocks,| Nobleman then be it, I say to the Conduk- 
hauling travellers’ mails aside into dark|toor. Good. He is to be found in the Kalvat 
laces, Everything here is Cimmerian, with | Straat hard by. 

ere and there a dull, dirty glimmer-| We have halted. The Grey-headed Noble- 
ing overhead. Here, are gentry in would-|man. Where—up that blind alley? Yes. 
be uniform, assaulting the traveller as|Conduktoor can carry up the mails in about 
he stands distraught upon the steps, with|a second. Will the Mynheer follow? Myn- 
dialect compounded mainly of oors and ooms, | heer gets out incontinently and pursues his 
and such open diphthongs. Who, failing with | mails, now flying up the blind alley on Con- 
that tongue, try him with barbarous French, | duktoor’s shoulders. They are set down on 
slipping from thence in rude, gritty German, | the threshold of a narrow Barbican doorway, 
and finally relapsing into uncompromising | with a lamp, stopping the way effectually. 
irascible English. They are touting, it seems, This is the Grey-headed Nobleman—and I 
for the Great Spoorweg Dienst, or railwayslave, have caught a glimpse of his effigy over the 
which stands waiting yonder. The railway door. Someway I shrink from the Grey- 
slave I discover to be a huge omnibus which headed Nobleman and the general aspect 
takes travellers to their hotels; Amsterdam of his house. A long narrow passage, 
hostelries lying all along the same line of white-washed, of the Poor House Refor- 
street, Just for one instant do I look forth matory pattern, so contracted that an 
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individual who comes squeezing past me 
from the interior, with many excuses,—no 
doubt curious as to the quality of those 
mails,—has driven me against the walls, 
whitening me all over, as I find next morn- 
ing. No other than the landlord,—not rubi- 
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of fancies their melody foretells! At any 
other season perhaps: not when just come 
off the Spoorweg. They should be stopped, 
silenced, I cry, indignantly, as they resolve 
themselves into a tune—a real tune—Mozar- 
tian, Handelian, I care not which; at any 


eund, alack! nor robustious, nor unctuous, | rate, now impossible to say. For a stave 
but a little shrivelled mortal of Frenchified | or so from the tune’s close, another Carillon 


petit-maitre pattern. Yes, the landlord of 
the Grey-headed Nobleman! At my service 
with infinite respect, and in elementary 
French. Presumes reverentially that Myn- 
heer has come off the Spoorweg? The Jan 
will transport Mynheer’s baggages to a cham- 
ber. Jan! 

All along the little reformatory gallery, 
up a wee flight of five or six stairs of true 
daisy or churn-scoured hue, round a little 


hard-by begins, and others far and near all 
over the city are getting into play, making 
most horible discord. Vile hurly burly ! con- 
fusion ! distraction! ten thousand Teufels! 
What does allthis mean ? Is there conspiracy 
in the town to murder sleep? Where are the 
politie, as their vile jargon has it—yes the 
politie? Where, indeed! I rise up, and look 
towards the window, and find that there has 
grown up in the street, a din and hum of many 


twist into second model prison passage, rub- | voices, hitherto drowned by the jingle-jangle. 
bing shoulders pleasantly with the wall, as I}; Hum of voices, say 1? At this moment there 
do so, and I am before the door of Myn-|are half-a-dozen men full of wine coming 
heer’s chamber. I have a private opinion] processionally down the street, and roar- 
that this must have originally formed a|ing, in parts, at the top of their voices. 
part of the model prison passage. It seems|The whole town has discharged itself 
much about the same width, and the furni-| into that street—giggling, laughing, chat- 
ture has a narrow aspect also, constructed tering like a thousand magpies, and call- 
apparently to be looked at, lengthways.|ing to each other from afar; this being, as 
The bed is long, and a narrow chest of I am informed later, their promenade, or 
drawers is long and narrow; and the chairs | Boulevard ; and this being, of all other times 
lie in, curiously, to the wall. Of a sudden | in the world, their choice season for recreation, 
there passes athwart me a strange soup-|or délassement. I look down on the popula- 
gon of an effluvia, something too horrible to| tion from my window with weary eyes, and 
be admitted, and for a long time mentally | find them as thick as flies. Crowded together 
waved off and steadily ignored. Something| are these Hollanders and Hollandaises, — 
that I should have conceived utterly impos-| absolutely jostling each other to get through. 
sible to be devised in that line of article.| I look down for some moments curiously, and 
Something new, terrible, and undreamed of.| go back to my lay-figure drapery, praying 
It had obtruded itself faintly, just as I had | heartily for their flying countryman to come 
alighted from off the Spoorweg, imparting |and take them off bodily in his ship. All 





a strange, sickening feel; and has now fol- 
lowed me into this upper chamber, going 
and returning periodically. Of which he 
will learn more hereafter. A certain heavy 
dampness in the linen of this establishment, 
imparting to it that clinging ductility usually 
found in the drapery of a lay figure—remedy- 
less, moreover; for the warming-pan, only 
eliciting a warm steam instantly condenses 
it in great drops—drives me to such com- 
fort as may be found in layers of plaid 
and shawl carefully interposed. Then to 
wait wearily for long dreams welcome and 
refreshing. 

Just on the verge of that mysterious 
country, about the time when the furniture is 
growing into queer misty shapes, and the droll 
jumble of the day’s events with grotesque 
and inconsistent creatures is beginning, I 
am rudely called back to earth by horrid 
jangling—such jangling!—apparently just 
over my head. Carillons disorderly, working 
away pitilessly: creatures that never sleep 
all the night long, and care not whom they 
waken. Curillons of the great palace, round 
the corner, now making ready to ring in 
the hour. Hear the music of the bells, sang 
&poor sot once on a time, what a world 


this while Carillons are at work periodically, 
| waking up every quarter-of-an-hour, punc- 
tually. I liken them, with grim satisfaction, 
| to the dogs in acur-infested neighbourhood,— 
‘one dismal whine setting all the rest off in 
full ery. 

Still, in course of time, these nuisances 
abate ; the tramp of steps, and hum of voices, 
die away sensibly, and [am getting something 
used to the Carillons. Suddenly, when every- 
thing has subsided into the stillness proper 
to the small hours—in well-regulated towns, 

| that is—a rattle is sprung under the window, 
making me start convulsively ; and a hoarse 
organ is heard to chaunt nasally that it is past 
twelve o’clock,and a cloudy night in the Dutch 
tongue, of course ; a veritable fragment of a 
vesper hymn—like the famous Ad Nos of the 
| Anabaptist brethren in the market-place— 
very musical, and suggestive of Covent 
Garden Opera memories, at any other season. 
Again I am at the window, and find it to 
be the politie making their round. Creatures 
bearing on their ugly hats a brass decora- 
tion much like the Following of the London 
milk delivery company: on whom (on the 
politie, that is) be eternal anathema for a 
night of horrid dreams and broken slumber! 








| 
| 


| 
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Thus far the chronicle of a traveller’s first | 
night in the Low Countries, down among the 
Dutchmen. 





CHIP. 


EDMUND WALLER. 

A CORRESPONDENT, referring to our recent 

article on this poet, sends us the following : 
“ Among the many things on which we ask 
questions about celebrated men, is hand- 
writing. In this particular there is very | 
little to say about Waller. There is none of | 
his penmanship in the British Museum, so, 
rich in the manuscript department. At least | 
there was none five years ago. There are, | 
however, two of his signatures known to me. | 
The first is in the possession of a well-known | 
bibliographer, the second belongs to myself. | 
I have it now before me, with a good tracing | 
from the first, and each proves the other. | 
The first is Edm. Waller, the second is| 
Edmond Waller very clearly ; showing how 
the poet spelt his name. It is the owner's) 
handwriting in a copy of J. A. Borelli’s 
Euclides Restitutus, published in sixteen 
hundred and fifty-eight, when Waller was 
fifty-three years of age: but it bears marks 
of being written by aged fingers. The first 
signature is much younger. The style is) 
large, bold, and clear, but not regular. No| 
doubt this copy of Euclid has passed before 
many eyes which have rejected the notion of | 
the signature belonging to the great poet. | 
And with good presumptive reason. ‘This | 
signature, it would be argued, never could | 
have felt romantic passion for Sacharissa ; it | 
might, perhaps, have fallen as much in love | 
as such common-place could do with Joan or'| 
Sally, and have married her; but nothing | 
more.” 
| 





STEPPING-STONES. 


OccasIONALLY a favourite pastime with me 
is—how shall I express it ?—striding up the 
broad River of Time like a stalwart traveller 
from Brobdingnag ; taking a whole genera- 
tion in a single giant step, and so getting 
rapidly by half-a-dozen zig-zags over the dis- 
tance of two or three centuries. All this, 
moreover, being accomplished in the most 
natural way conceivable, by the homeliest 
exercise of memory, and not simply by what 
might be termed any mere stretch of the 
imagination, 

Aun ordinary memory, indeed, is really, I 
take it, about the only endowment in any 
Way positively requisite for the complete 
enjoyment of this new species of intellectual 
recreation. An ordinary memory meaning 
nothing more than the average memory of 
any moderately educated individual. En- 
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{Conducted by 
not less than Julius Cesar himself, accordiug 
to Shakspere’s definition of him, 


Bestride this narrow world like a Colossus, 


To afford testimony at once of the literal 
truth of what I assert, by a few simple illus- 
trations, accompany me, dear reader, while 1 
take one of these same Titanic strolls back 
towards the fountain-head of antiquity. And 


|s0, without further parley, as they say in the 


story-books, let us begin with the beginning ; 


STARTING POINT, A.D. 1857, 


Ir is about four of the clock upon an 
afternoon in the early part of this autumn, 
that I am sauntering along the pavement in 
front of Whitehall, over against the Horse 
Guards, directing my steps in a leisurely 
stroll down Parliament Street towards West- 
minster. I know the precise time, less by 
means of the dingy clock-dial over the way— 
a sort of a tantalising, opaque transparency, 
neither white by midday nor bright by mid- 
night—than by a casual glance on either 
hand at my fellow-footpassengers. 

Honourable gentlemen straggling from the 
clubs to what may be designated the rival 
Commons of Britain—and—Bellamy. The 
choicest residue of the session, bearing some- 
what the same relation to the House that 
pure gold does to the well-rocked cradle of 
the Californian. Legislators who have been 
gradually sifted down in the cradle of debate. 
Everybody is familiarly acquainted with 
them, who knows anything about the pre- 
ciuncts of St. Margaret's. They are what 
that Junius of St. James’s, the mysterious 
and illustrious author of the Court Circular, 
would term the habitués of the House of 
Commons. Honourable gentlemen, right 
honourable gentlemen, and uoble lords, who 
stick to the benches with as much tenacity 
as Theseus to the diabolical chair originally 
jhanded to him (no doubt with a polite 

flourish) by Radamanthus. The limpets (to 
say nothing of the Barnacles) of the state 
j vessel. A select few, who begin the dreary 
| fun of the session by chasing Black Rod to the 
‘bar of the Lords in February, and end it 
| by meekly shaking hands with Mr. Speaker 
|in August. A wonderful set of indefati- 
gables, grinding away, systematically, on 
committees with a stolid perseverance worthy 
,of the Brixton treadmills—told out into one 
;or other of the lobbies on every division— 
_ haunting the doorkeeper like the memories of 
| an evil conscience—contributing ever acertain 
|majority to every uncertain minority upon 
every count-out recorded in the newspapers. 
Everybody else has long siace pulled on his 
fishing-boots, or donned his tweed-jacket, off 
to the trout-stream, or to the heathery region 
of the deer-stalker. With these it is otherwise: 
| the only battue they care for is the one known 
| —in parliamentary slaug—as the Massacre of 





dowed so far and no farther, any one—you, the Innocents, Yet, look at them! these men 
reader, or I, writer—may, in another sense,| who may be regarded as the pick of the 
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national representatives. With a few rare 


exceptions, they are, for the most part, 
as unlike senators in their outward appear- | 
ance as even Monsieur Roland of the French | 
Revolution—wearing most of them, figura- 
tively speaking, ribbons in their shoes, made | 
of nothing more than red-tape, dusted over 

with nothing less than pouncet. Conspicuous 

amongst these political mediocrities, however, 

as they saunter down towards tlieir accus- | 
tomed destination—noticeable, here and there, | 
an orator with something like an individuality, 

or a statesman with something very like a| 
reputation. Yonder! perched in the saddle, | 
and guiding his horse at a walking pace past 

the Treasury, moves by slowly but surely in 

the one inevitable direction, tlhe noble lord, the 

ex-premier with the Sphinx-like profile. There, 

as 1 come at last within view of the grey old 

minster towers, flashes round the kerbstone 
in his brougham, the sprightly veteran who 

nakes it such a capital joke to guide the 

destinies of England, lolling on green cushions | 
before a green box containing nothing at all 

in particular, with a hat cocked rakishly on 

one side, and a smart thing always ready to 
his lips for every comer—be he some earnest 
patriot with a great wrong w speak of, or the | 
discoverer and proprietor in fee simple of 
the last new mare’s-nest of diplomacy. 

As I cross the open space in my careless 
advance towards Westminster Hall, I recol-| 
lect the larger purpose of my purely mental 
peregrinations, And the fancy then takes! 
me that by no more than six or eight of the 
simplest strides of memory, each one naturally | 
suggesting another, I shall have passed in 
thought over the heads of ten several gene- 
rations before those valves of the great state | 
engine, the glass-doors of the House of| 
Commons, shali have swung to at the heels 
of the leader of her Majesty's opposition 
member for Buckinghamshire, whom I have 
just encountered at the corner of Palace} 
Yard, Half-a-dozen historic stepping-stones, 
or there-abouts, and we shall be landed at the | 
distance of three centuries ! 





STEP THE FIRST, A.D. 1848. 


Aw interval of very little more than nine 
years’ duration—scarcely one classic decade— 
brings me readily to a date within the recol- 
lection of us all ; to an occurrence, as it were, 
of yesterday. I am reminded of that 
nineteenth of January, in eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight, when yonder novelist-politi- 
cian lounging on before me was witness to a 
trangnil death he himself has since then 


that of his venerable father, the accomplished 
author of the Curiosities of Literature. A 
dissolution so entirely in the natural order of 


things—resulting from a calm decay of the 
Vital energies in a ripe old age, surrounded 
by all the consolations of a blameless and, 


still more, of an eminently useful and 
meritorious life—that a son could write of it 


eases 
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befittingly soon afterwards in a tone expres- 
sive of pensive equanimity. The demise of 


Isaae Disraeli, in his eighty-second year, has, 
in truth, been not inappropriately described 


| by his filial biographer as constituting, so to 


speak, the very Euthanasia ofa man-of-letters. 
For, it is recorded of him, that almost imme- 
diately before he laid himself down peace- 
fully to breathe his last in the seclusion of 
his country home at Bradenham House in 
Buckinghamshire, his publisher had written 
to inform him that aL his works were out of 
print, importuning him at once to set about 
revising them for a new edition, to appear 
either piecemeal or collectively. So ended, 
nearly ten years ago, that protracted literary 
existence: a life which, commencing rather 
unpropitiously for a student-ambition in the 
May of seventeen hundred and sixty-six, at 
Enfield, was passed, for the most part, in the 
quietude of a library, in the midst of a con- 
tiwaal and congenial litter of books and 
manuscripts, 


STEP THE SECOND. A.D. 1784. 

Ir recurs to my mind, while I am mus- 
ing over this career of the purely con- 
templative and entirely successful book- 
man, that, in the nineteeuth year of his age, 
this same Isaac Disraeli who, sixty-four years 
afterwards, was to expire amidst the raptures 
of a so-called Euthanasia of authorship, stood 
in the winter of seventeen hundred and 
eighty-four, upon the doorstep of Number 
Eight, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, a timorous 
poetic aspirant seeking the advice of Doctor 
Johnson. It is the forenoon of a foggy day 
in November. A packet has been left by the 
nervous stripling at that same door a week 
previously ; and he has called now, by ap- 
pointment, in the hope of learning the success 
of his little enterprise. A packet, this 
appears to have been, containing nothing less 
important than a manuscript poem on Com- 
merce—a didactic poem reprehending its 
theme (strange enough, this, from the son of 
a Hebrew merchant!) as the enervater of 
the human race and the corrupter of society— 
aud together with these verses a suitable 
epistle addressed to the great critic, beseech- 
ing the aid of his wisdom as a literary guide 
and counsellor. 

That door-step of Number Eight, Bolt- 
Court, is our second stepping-stone. It has 
carried us at one stride across some sixty- 
four years, over nearly two generations. 

Hesititing, yet sanguine, as betits at once 
the modesty and hopefulness of eighteen, 
young Isaac Disraeli is standing there beside 
me, waiting the answer to his faint uncertain 
knock of trepidation, The door opens at 
last,—it is answered (meaning the visitor is 
answered) by the doctor’s well-known black 
servant, Mr. Francis Barber, a form with 
which each one is intimately acquainted 
through the magic mirror of Bosweil’s Bio- 
graphy, 
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Till news for the youthful poetaster,—here 
is the packet handed back to him, unopened. 
Ill news, ah me! too, for the world at large. 
The Doctor is too ill to read anything. 

The disheartening message, we are told by 
the sympathising commemorator of the inci- 
dent, is accepted by the stripling of eighteen, 
in his utter despondency, as a merely 
mechanical excuse. But, alas! the cause 
was too true; and a few weeks after, 
on that bed beside which the voice of Mr. 
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maturely decrepit at the age of fifty-six, sat 
silently, with his mind wrecked, propped up 
with pillows, slowly dying! ‘And when, 
leaning over the back of his arm-chair, 
weeping over the friend already taken from 
him, though still alive, Henry, Lord Boling- 
broke sobbed out, through his tears, in broken 
accents: 
“O great God, what is man!” 


| Remembering which woeful death-scene 


that was to be, I like to tarry a while over 


Burke faltered, and the tender spirit of|the thought of that fraternal plea, but one 


Bennet Langton was ever vigilant, the great 
soul of Johnson quitted earth. At the mo- 
ment, however, when the young, eager face 


| brief lustre earlier (five short years!), that 
unsolicited good service, by which the 
renowned author endeavoured, as it were 


of the Jew-poet turns from the door, clouded | by stealth, to aid the unknown writer, then 
by the first anguish of his sudden and/|struggling manfully to fame, through many 
scarcely anticipated disappointment,—there, | dismal misfortunes. 

breathing heavily and painfully in the cur-| - 

tained room up-stairs, lies, still in life, the STEP THE FOURTH. A.D. 1700. 
Oracle of his Generation. Miss Burney is} ANOTHER interval has sped by, an interval 
waiting anxiously for news of him in the|of full forty years, when I lounge back at 
quiet parlour, and the figure of Langton is|a stride into Will’s Coffee House and the year 
softly creaking down the staircase, to sadden|of grace seventeen hundred, simultaneously, 


her with the last whispered bulletin. 


STEP THE THIRD. A.D. 1739. 


JOHNSON expired soon afterwards in that 
same year, at the age of seventy-five, on 
the thirteenth of December; and I am na- 
turally reminded of a notable incideut 
occurring five and forty years before the 
date of the one last mentioned. I am ina 
picturesque corner of a famous grotto,—a 
small study or rather snuggery, very cosily 
furnished. It is the first of August in the 
year of grace seventeen hundred and thirty- 
nine. A poor little pale-faced crooked man is 
seated immediately before me, huddled up 
in a dressing-gown, leaning over a table, 
scribbling. A glance over his shoulder 
shows me that what he has been writing is 


| As I am following our own diminutive Alex- 
|ander the Great into that far-famed haunt 
‘of the wits and witlings, I am ashamed to 
confess it, I observe that my little Guide upon 
Town is positively but just in his teens, and 
consequently in his outward man (or rather, 
it should be said, boy) appears to be more 
than ever a whipper-snapper. I should 
be still more ashamed to confess it, that 
his visiting Will’s Coffee House in this 
way is regarded by many as an incident, 
to say the least of it, extremely ques- 
| tionable, if not an occurrence, the record of 
which must be pronounced (as some assert) 
absolutely apocryphal—Bur—that I have 
long since doggedly and deliberately made up 
my mind to swallow henceforth, without any 
further qualms of suspicion, every one of those 


just finished. It is a courtly letter from | dear little dubious episodes that lend a charm 
Alexander Pope, addressed to my Lord}toour national annals, impart a zest to 
Gower, commending one Mr. Samuel John-| biography, and suffuse a fascination over all 
son, who hath recently (his Lordship is in-| kinds of literary and historical reminiscences. 
formed by his correspondent) penned an! * Don’t tell me they are impossible. I reply 
ingenious poem on London: and for which | they are delightful, and, so replying, pin my 
aforesaid bard of the capital, Mr. Pope faith to them, one and all, with the most 
thinks my Lord might perhaps, without implicit credulity. It may be that Sir Isaac 
much effort,—materially advancing the young | Newton never had a pet dog of any kind 
man’s fortunes thereby,—obtain a degree, at | whatever; yet, in spite of that newly dis- 
his Lordship’s leisure, from one of the rival covered and perfectly indisputable truth, 
universities. Generously thought of,O noble I cherish still, with the most obstinate 
heart in the stunted frame! but thought of,| and unshakeable fidelity, my old schoolboy 
as it happens, in this instance somewhat belief in that world-famous anecdote about 
ineffectually. However fruitlessly written,|the tiny spaniel Diamond and the ruined 
it is pleasant to recal to one’s remembrance | manuscript calculations. It may be, again, 
that kindly intercession on behalf of Samuel | that the oak is never known to be in leaf at 
Johnson, then thirty, and comparatively!the time of year when King Charles the 
obscure, spontaneously made by Alexander Second is so very erroneously supposed to 
Pope, then fifty-one, and in the full meridian | have hid himself among its branches after the 
glory of his reputation. It imparts—the | battle of Worcester. Possibly! I won’t deny 
memory of that genial act, an act worthy |it—yet hide himself among those green oak 
of the literary brotherhood—an additional | boughs I am incorrigibly satisfied he did, 
pathos to the sorrowful death-scene five | nevertheless. The particular tree he climbed 
years afterwards, when the great poet, pre-| must have been, I will admit, a phenomenon 
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among its species: burgeoning miraculously 
at a season unknown before or since to the 
naturalist, bat burgeoning then—I am quite | 
sure of it — luxuriously! Magnificently 
verdant in foliage, from the cracks in its | 
gnarled and burly trunk up to the minutest | 
skyward twig, and full of shining oak apples 
as the pride of a Kent orchard is of golden | 
pippins in October. And so, Woodman Nie- | 
buhr ! lay your axe of incredulity to any tree | 
but that ; administer your poisoned bolus of 
Fact to any dog but Diamond. Under the 
shadow of that oak I must still read Bosco- | 
bel. For the frolics of that mischievous | 
rascal of a spaniel I must still have an eye, as | 
I turn the oracular pages of the Novum | 
Organum ! 

Wherefore, that Pope did go to Will’s, 
when only a little boy of twelve, I am reso- 
lutely bent upon believing, down to the very 
end of the chapter. What though the 
statement of the child-poet’s visit to the| 
old cotfee-house rests almost exclusively upon | 
the assertion of Mr. Ruffhead, his biographer? | 
As doubly corroborative of the probable ve- | 


STEPPING-STONES. 





racity of which assertion howbeit, hath not 
Sir Charles Wogan written distinctly (in a 
letter which may be found at page twenty- 
one of volume eighteen of Sir Walter Scott’s 
edition of the works of Swift): “I had the | 
honour of bringing Mr. Pope from our re- 
treat in the forest of Windsor to dress a la 
mode, and introduce at Wili’s Coffee-house ?” 
While Mr. Pope himself no less distinctly | 
remarks, in his earliest epistle to Mr. Wych- 
erley, “It was certainly a great satisfaction | 
to me to hear you at our first meeting doing 
justice to our dead friend Mr. Dryden. I 
was not so happy as toknow him: Virgilium 
tantum vidi.” Mark the solemn Latin as- 
severation or averment: “ But I have seen 
Virgil!” It is as explicit as possible—* I 
was not so happy as to know him: but I have | 
seen him!” After which, I am Mr. Ruff- 
head’s most obedient: placing my hand in 
his confidingly, even though it be with eyes 
still closely blindfolded. For, observe, as/| 
glorious John died at the ripe age of seventy 
breathing his last upon Mayday, seventeen | 
hundred ; glorious Alexander, if he saw him 
at all (and he says he did, most distinctly and 
deliberately), must perforce have seen = 
at the early part of that year, when he 
(Alexander) was still only in his tender 
childhood: And further, as our English | 
Virgil was indisputably dying through all 
the previous March and April, being con- 
fined a close prisoner during the whole of 
those two spring months within the privacy | 
of his house in Gerard Street, it follows | 
that the reputed interview at Will’s 
Coffee House must equally perforce have 
taken‘ place, at the very latest, during 
the previous February. Scarcely a dozen 
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the famous rendezvous—breathed his first 


{breath on the twenty-first of May, sixteen 


hundred and eighty-eight, in that dwelling in 
Lombard Street, where his father then, light 
of hand and ready of whip, drove a thriving 
trade as a linen merchant. 

After the little red heels and the toy cane, 
into the old wainscoted public room of the 
great coffee-house of Covent Garden! A 
cursory glance is sufficient to take in 
every detail of the peculiar scene—familiar 
as his own haunt, to every reader of Captain 
Steele’s Spectator. Nothing, however, re- 
mains audible in all the hubbub and gossip, 
nothing visible among all the moving lights 
and shadows, but what at once fixes the at- 
tention of our boy-introducer. Mr. Dryden 
yonder—scrooping his chair round upon the 
bare boarding of the floor so as to have his 
foot more easily upon the fender, and get 
altogether at a cosier angle in the time- 
honoured chimney-corner, where for so long 
he has sat enthroned the master of the gay 
revels of conversation. Wigged and ruffled, 
brave in velvet and gold-lace as becomes 
them both in their contrasting characters—I 
like to think of them thus as they momen- 
tarily confront each other, with their keen 
eyes meeting casually but searchingly : the 
eyes of the fragile child and of the fast-failing 
septuagenarian, 


STEP THE FIFTH. A.D. 1680, 


PERADVENTURE another score of years may 
have slipped by, and I have probably fixed 
my staff, at the next stride, upon a jutting- 
point in sixteen hundred and eighty, when I 
find myself still standing by Mr. Dryden’s 
elbow—he has just completed his half- 
century—listening with him to “our famous 
Waller ”—then but some four years short of 


'eighty—as he chats pleasantly in a cluster 


of wits, about his own varied literary expe- 
riences. A fragment of this sparkling small- 
talk Mr. Dryden subsequently preserves in 
his Preface to the Fables, where he relates 
having overheard Mr. Waller attribute the 
smoothness of his numbers to the suave and 
harmonising influence of the Tasso done into 
English verse by Mr. Fairfax. While the 
courtly lyrist is discoursing with a negligent 
drawl in his tone, I note how vigilantly 
attention is awakened in at least one listener ; 
I see it on that mobile brow and on those 
nervous lips, so vividly and instantly impres- 
sionable. 


STEP THE SIXTH. A.D. 1621. 


An adventurous movement gives me at one 
bound a new foothold sixty years further 


| back, namely, in sixteen hundred and twenty- 


one: when I am at the elbow, no longer of 
Waller’s listener, but of Waller as a listener. 


| He himself has not lived long enough to 








years therefore have elapsed since the child-| wither into greyness and wrinkles. He is, 
beau before us—fastidiously clad 4 la mode, | on the contrary, in the fresh bloom of sixteen, 
and tripping eagerly across the threshold of’ jauntily attired, as becomes ® courtier 
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tendants grouped about the dais in the | doublet and hearkens sagaciously. 
banqueting-chamber of Whitehall. His} : a ale . 

Majesty Jamie the Sixth of Scotland, James | Ce es Saree =f. 1566. : 
the First of England, according to kingly} In a twinkling I have strode, at a single 
wont in those days, holds high revel, com-! pace, forty-five years further onward into 
paratively in public, in the presence of his| the past, and am peering curiously, upon a 
lieges. A customary royal dinner this is, in summer's day of fiiteen hundred and sixty- 


the mere manner of it; but, in the curious | 


converse it elicits, one in many ways really 


six, through a tapestried porch of an ante- 
room into a sleeping-chamber in what was, 


extraordinary. A contest of gibe and re-jeven then, the time-worn and war-worn 


partee faithfully recorded upon our national 
annals by every subsequent historian. A 
wit-combat between the anointed clown 
there, slobbering over the gold dishes (with 
the juices of the food he masticates, running 
in unseemly fashion out of the corners of his 


ungainly mouth upon his dribbled beard), | 
and sundry of the guests at his regal board, | 


right honourables and right reverends. It is 
not the babble of king and bishops, however, 
I am now watchfully observing ; it is rather 
the shrewd listening face of one spare and 
delicate youth, easily discernible among the 
bystanders. The countenance of Waller at 
sixteen, as Aubrey has described it: with a 
“fair thin skin; his hair, frizzed, of a brownish 
colour ; full eye, popping out and working ; 
his face somewhat of an olivaster ”—Waller, 
in short, as he was, before he saw that 
“sleepy eye” that spoke, for him at least, 
anything but the “melting soul:” the lan- 
guishing glance of the blonde and voluptuous 
Sacharissa. Not, however, now tothe damask 
cheek of beauty or to the chiming cadence of 
her silver voice are Waller’s senses wakened, 
as I observe him leaning by the gorgeous 
buffet of Whitehall. Rather than that, 
they are fixed meditatively upon the drivel- 
ling of the Grotesque yonder, lolling in the 
state chair and spluttering over the crisp 
ruff and the jewels of sovereignty—that 
farcical pedant-king, whose incongruous reign 
is, as it were, nothing better than a fantastic 
burlesque between two bloody and affecting 
tragedies. A laughable interlude played out 
upon the great stage of history by a low 
comedian, the very type of the king of extra- 
vaganzas ; by one whose offspring and succes- 
sor was nevertheless afterwards to die upon a | 
scaffold outside that very banquet-hall ; whose | 
own immediate progenitors were already pre- | 
maturely slain, the one by the headsman’s axe, | 
the other by the hand of the midnight assas- | 
sin. This gobbling fargeur, however, talking 
perilous nonsense, now in sixteen hundred 
and twenty-one, to two of the lords spiritual | 
of his realm—sire and son, midway between 


Castle of Edinburgh. James Stuart has 
happily not yet developed from the baby- 
prince into the full-grown kingly punchinello, 
He is indeed but newly-born, having first 
opened his eyes to the light on the nine- 
teenth of June, only a few days previously. 
The apartment—since screened off into a 
very cupboard, and displayed thus to wonder- 
ing sight-seers as the birthplace of the first 
sovereign of the United Kingdom of England 
and Scotland—presents to view, as I gaze 
into it, a domestic group, pathetic in its way, 
and singularly beautiful. The handsome 
and youthful ne’er-do-weel, Henry, the Lord 
Darnley, King (consort) of Scots—sullen and 
passionate by turns, through all his wayward 
married life—has unexpectedly come to visit 
his queen-wife during one brief lucid interval 
of compunction : apparently intent only upon 
consoling her under the depressing influence 
of her recent pangs by this unwonted evidence 
of tenderness: in reality eager to see with 
his own eves and hold within his own arms 
the offspring of their ill-fated nuptials. A 
contemporary chronicler tells full sadly the 
tale of the notable interview with its slight 
but touching incidents—how Mary, lovelier 
than ever in her maternal prostration, her 
delicate complexion flushing as she spoke, 
swore a great oath as to the child’s legiti- 
macy, calling God to witness the truth of her 
asseveration : her eyes of witchery in a blaze, 
her fair right hand pointing stedfastly from 
her couch to Heaven ! How Darnley, thrilling 
to the words then uttered, yearned over the 
little infant he held at the moment in his 


[Conducted ty 
making one in a brilliant gathering of at- his lips—toys with the tassel of his orange 


‘arms, as he sat by the bedside, and bending 


down, kissed it tenderly upon the forehead. 


STEP THE EIGHTH. A.D. 1542. 


FoLLowi1ne a very natural sequence of re- 
collections, I pass, still as from stepping-stone 
to stepping-stone, across an interval of some 
four-and-twenty vears, from the birthplace of 


| James to that of his young mother, the radi- 


ant and unfortunate Queen of Scots; paus- 


‘ing upon the eighth of December, fifteen 








destinies so evil doomed—has no relish what- | hundred and forty-two, at the door of another 
ever taken from the viands upon his platter| royal bedchamber: the room in which the 
by the shadowy ghosts of two grimly memo-| thrice-widowed Mary began her woful life of 
ries, or by the spectral phantom of one/love in the palace of Linlithgow. Here in 
momentary presentiment. Guttling his food | truth at last—pausing! For, the date alone 
with a zest, the King plays the fool according | without one syllable of illustrative comment, 
to habit in his accustomed though uncon- is of itself,indeed, sufficiently suggestive. Sug- 
scious capacity as his own jester, what time | gestive—how suggestive! of the first tender 
Mr. Edmund Waller—the down not yet upon budding of the beautiful passion-flower, 
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sown, so to speak, by a storm-blast between 
the chinks of a mouldering rampart, stained 
with the blood and blackened with the 
thunder of battle. 

And that date, has it not brought us (let 
it be remembered distinctly by no more than 
an eighth step) to a period removed from the 


his fellow-countrymen resident in the French 
capital. Suddenly, however, he disappeared 
his friends lost sight of him; no, one 
knew why or whither he had gone, until 
some time afterwards it was discovered that 
he had fallen passionately in love, and had 
sought solitude in order to enjoy undisturbed 


Actual Present by a lapse of more than Three | the sweet society of the mistress of his affee- 
Centuries ? tions. But his happiness was of short dura- 
Link by link the chain of memories might | tion ; the lady died, and her death robbed 
be strung together, readily enough, indefi- | poor Carnevale not only of all that was dearest 
nitely onward, from generation to genera-| to him on earth, but of his reason, too. 
tion: connecting the age of Victoria not less} When he had in some degree recovered 
easily with that of Boadicea, than the former | from the first violence of the shock, he went 
is here brought, by eight paces, within view of | daily to pray and weep at her tomb. The 
an epoch positively beyond that of Elizabeth. | watchman at the cemetery noticed that, at 
Enough. TI am suddenly recalled from | every visit, he took a paper, folded in the 
fifteen hundred and forty-two to this present | shape of a letter, from his pocket, and placed 
year of our Lord eighteen hundred and fifty-| it under the stone. This was communicated 
seven, as by a jerk, startling me from my to Carnevale’s friends, one of whom went to 
meditative recollections. The glass-doors of the grave, and found five letters hidden 
the Commons have swung-to, and I kick off) there: one for each day since her burial. The 
my Shoes of Swiftness and subside into mere | last was to this effect, though it is impossible 





Wellingtons, 


A TOUCHING (AND TOUCHED) 
CHARACTER. 


Some few years ago, the reading-room of 
the Bibliothéque Royale, at Paris, was fre- 
quented by a personage whose quaint cos- 
tume could not fail to attract the notice of 
every visitor. Dressed from top to toe in a| 
close-fitting garb of red, or blue, or yellow | 
cloth, with the grand cordon of some unknown 
order of knighthood around his neck, and his 
hat adorned with artificial flowers, bright 
beads, and tinsel ornaments of every descrip- 
tion, the strangely-accoutred student would 
sit all day long in one particular place, with | 
his head bent over his book, apparently wrapt 
in attention to the subject before him. He 
was a man past middle life, his hair and} 
beard were grey, and his countenance, which 
had evidently once been handsome, bore | 
traces of long and deep saffering, in the fur- | 
rows with which it was plentifully seamed. 
The curiosity excited by the singularity of 
his dress could not fail to be increased by the 
ineffable sorrow expressed in his face ; and 
if any one, interested by his appearance, 
inquired who he was, he probably obtained | 
no other answer than this: “It is Carne- 
vale.” 

Indeed, Carnevale’s history was so well 


} 
i 


to render in a translation all the pathetic 


' grace of the original Italian : 


Drarest, — You do not answer my letters, and 
yet you know that I love you. Have you forgotten 
me amid the occupations of the other land? It would 
be unkind—very unkind—if you had. But now, for 
five days—five long days—I have waited for news of 
you. I cannot sleep, or if I close my eyes for an 
instant, it is to dream of you. 

Why did you not leave me your address? I 
would have sent you your clothes and trinkets. ... 
But no! do not send for them: for pity’s sake, leave 
them with me. I have arranged them on chairs, and 
I fancy you are in the next room, and that you will 
soon come in and dress yourself, Besides these things, 
which you have worn, spread a perfume through my 
little room ; and so I am happy when I come in. 

I wish I had your portrait, very well done, very 
much like you, so as to be able to compete with the 
other—for I have one already. It is in my eyes, and 
it can never change. Whether I shut my eyes, or 
open them, I see you always. .. Ah, my darling! 
how skilful is the great artist who has left me this 
portrait. 

Farewell], dearest! Write to me to-morrow, or 
to-day, if you can. If you are very busy, I will not 
ask you for a page, or even for a line,—only three 
words. Tell me only that you love me, 

CarNEVALF. 


His friend, imagining that he was suffer. 
ing from an illusive melancholy which every 
day would tend to decrease, requested the 
watchman to take away the letters as 








known to the habitués of the library, that | Carnevale brought them ; but the result was 
they thought no further answer was neces-|not as he anticipated. On finding that his 
sary ; but if the inquirer pursued his ques-|love did not send him any reply, Carnevale 
tions, he might have heard the following | fell into a state of gloomy despair; after 


account of him : 


Carnevale was an Italian, of a highly | 


respectable family in Naples. He came to 
Paris about the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty-six, young, handsome, and well pro- 
vided with money. With these advan- 
tages he had no difficulty in getting into 
Society, and was received with open arms by 


——— 
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| having written thirty letters, he ceased his 
visits to the cemetery. 

It was about this time that, aa he walked 
along the boulevards, he saw a variety of 
bright coloured cloths displayed in a 
draper’s window. He smiled at seein 
them, and, entering the shop, purchase 
| several yards of each sort of cloth. A week 
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afterwards, he appeared in the streets in a lon my yellow suit ; that looks very nice also, 
complete suit of red; hat, coat, waistcoat, | And when I am a little melancholy, and the 
trousers and shoes, all red, and of a sun does not shine very brightly, I put on my 





fantastic cut. A crowd soon gathered around 


him, and he returned home with at least five | 


hundred idlers at his heels, The next day, 
he came out in a yellow suit; the day 
after, in a suit of sky-blue ; each day he was 
followed by a fresh crowd ; but, erelong the 
Parisians became familiar with the eccen- 
tricity of his attire, and none but strangers 
turned to gaze at him. It was noticed, how- 
ever, that he varied his dress from day to 
day, not in any regular succession, but capri- 
ciously, and as if in accordance with his 
frame of mind. 

During the revolution of July, eighteen 
hundred and thirty, his strange costume 
nearly proved fatal to him. As he took no 
interest in passing events, never conversing 
with any one, and never reading a news- 
paper, he was perfectly unaware of what was 
occurring, and had no idea that Paris was in 
a state of revolution. On the twenty-eighth 
of July, as he was walking along the quays, 
he fell in with a band of insurgents from the 
faubourgs, who, not being familiar with his 
appearance and being misled by the cordon 
round his neck, took him for a foreign prince, 
and were going to throw him into the 
Seine. He was fortunately recognised by a 
cab-driver, who explained who he was, and 
obtained his liberation. It was with great 
difficulty that Carnevale was brought to 
understand that Paris was in uproar, and 
that his gay habiliments had brought him 
into peril of his life; but when, the next 
day, he once more put on black clothes, he 
relapsed into his former sadness. He felt 
his brain grow disturbed; he remembered 
with painful acuteness the death of his love ; 
he was conscious that, day by day, his reason 
was abandoning him. As soon as he found 
this was the case, he betook himself, of his 
own accord, to the hospital at Bicétre, and 
remained there for some time, under treat- 
ment. The physicians were amazed to hear 
a madman reason as calmly as he did about 
his condition. 

“Send for my coloured clothes,” said he 
one day. His request was complied with ; 
and as soon as he had put on his red suit, he 
resumed his former gaiety. 

“Tt was the black clothes,” he said, “that 
made me ill. I cannot endure black. Youare 
all very foolish to sacrifice to so ugly a fashion. 


blue clothes.” 

When he left the hospital, finding that his 
fortune was somewhat diminished, Carnevale 
determined to add to his means by giving 
lessons in Italian. He soon obtained a num- 
ber of pupils—for his story became known, 
and gained him many friends. His manner 
of teaching, too, was excellent; he never 
scolded his pupils, or gave them impositions. 
| If they knew their lessons well, he would 
promise to come next time in his apple-green 
dress ; but if he were dissatisfied with them, 
he would say: 

“Ah! I shall be obliged to come to-morrow 
in my coffee-coloured suit.” 

Thus he rewarded and punished his pupils 
always, and he could easily do it, for he had 
more than sixty suits, each of one colour 
throughout, all ticketed and hung up, with 
the greatest care, in a room which he allowed 
no one to enter but himself. 

His circle of acquaintance, towards the end 
of his life, became very large. His gentle 
manners, and harmless eccentricities, made 
him welcome everywhere. At the Neapo- 
litan embassy, he was a constant guest ; and 
with the artistes of the Italian Theatre he 
was a special favourite. Though not rich, 
his income more than sufficed his moderate 
wants, and he gave away a great deal in 
charity. No poor Italian ever applied to 
him in vain for assistance ; many have owed 
success to his zealous recommendation of 
them to his influential friends. He de- 
lighted in being of service. 

His habits were very simple. Every morn- 
ing, he rose at five o’clock from the leathern 
arm-chair in which he slept ; for, he would not 
sleep in a bed. After a visit to the fish- 
market, to make purchases for his friends, 
he would return home, and prepare with 
his own hands a dish of potatoes for his 

breakfast. His day was spent with his pupils, 
or at the library, and ended with a walk on 
the boulevards. In walking, if he met any 
one he knew, he would take his arm, and 
enter into a long conversation about Italy, 
music, or some other favourite topic ; and he 
would fancy that the person whom he had 
thus casually encountered was Bellini, Na- 
poleon, Malebran, or some equally illustrious 
be pomone This hallucination was a source 
of great pleasure to him: it was in vain to 








You always look as if you were going to a | tell him that Napoleon, Malebran, and Bellini 

‘uneral. For my part, when I am very joyful} were dead. “They are dead to you, I admit,” 

i put on my red suit ; it becomes meso well|he would answer, “but not to me. I am 

—and, besides my friends know what it | endowed with senses that you do not possess. 

means, When they see me in red, they say:|I assure you they are not dead; they love 
“* Carnevale is in a very good humour to-| me, and frequent my company.” 

day.’ Poor Carnevale! May the sun shine 
“When I am not in such good spirits, I put | brightly on his grave. 
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